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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 
American Council of Learned Societies 


In the summer issue of COLLEGE ART 
JOURNAL a year ago, your secretary gave 
a brief account of the problems currently 
facing this body. The first of these was 
that of its continued survival as the cen 
tral representative for the humanistic s 
cieties in this country, the second was the 
matter of teaching personnel to meet the 
demands placed upon American colleges 
and universities by the increasing popu 
Jation of young men and women who will 
soon be seeking admission in 
dented numbers 

The speech given by Mr. Keppel at 
the annual banquet in New York touched 
upon the latter subject, while the sym 
posium held at the Metropolitan Museum 
the next morning dealt more generally 
with the problems of the art world today, 
both national and international. It is 
plain, however, that we are still not too 
sure of what our relationship to thes« 
different, but related, problems should be 
in detail, and the Association 
explore them further 

The week before our own annual meet- 
ing, the American Council of 
Societies met in Washington 
culties of a financial nature 
been discussed the previous year 
once more the topic of serious discussion, 


unprece 


intends to 


Learned 
The difh 
which had 


for no new sources of income had been 


found in the intervening year, and unless 
they were, the 
have to 
For reasons which did not seem clear to 
those present at this meeting, the corpora- 
tions which had supported the Council's 


Council would shortly 


suspend operations altogether 


were 


work by maintaining its staff and offices 
had withdrawn their support, and efforts 
to renew their interest seemed to have 
little success. It is the 
secretary that it would 
inate thing if this or- 


should go out of 


met with very 
your 


unfo: 


opinion of 
be a very 
ganization existence. 

There is, however, some reason to be- 
lieve that the ACLS has not been at suffi- 
cient pains to make its work, and thus its 
value, sufficiently plain to the membership 
of the societies out of which it is made 
Those individuals whose research was 
made possible by grants received through 
the Council know that it has long been 
one of the support 
for humanistic scholarship in the United 
States, but the number of these is under- 
standably small and they have not adver- 
tised the Council except by the good work 
they accomplished. The country as a whole 
might well remember that it was the lan- 
guage program planned and set up by the 
Council which did so much to meet the 
needs of a nation at war in areas where 
very, very few understood the 


strongest sources of 


native 
either friend or foe. Scholars 
in the American field can thank the Coun- 


cil which is responsible for the Dictionary 


tongue of 


of American Biography, a reference work 
Students of Rus- 
the Current Di- 


of enormous importance 
sian affairs are aided by 
gest of the Soviet Press 
set up by the Council. 
But beyond these and 
prises, lies that 


another program 
similar enter- 
more intangible value 
from the opportunity for 
learned societies in related areas of stud 
to meet each other, discuss mutual prob- 
lems, and stand together as representatives 


which comes 




















of a branch of learning which was never 
more vitally needed than it is now. It is 
the Council that brings the secretaries 
together in meetings where organizational 
as well as policy matters are discussed 
with much mutual profit; it is by this 
means that delegates from widely assorted 
types of institutions from all over the 
country—deans, professors, and even uni- 
versity presidents—and from a variety of 
fields of learning, are enabled to give 
their best intelligence to the solution of 
both general and specific problems relat- 
ing to the humanities. What general proj- 
ects shall be undertaken to strengthen 
studies of this sort in our educational 
structure? What can be done to make the 
teaching profession more appealing to the 
better students coming up through col- 
lege? What can be done to reconcile the 
current split between the liberal arts col- 
leges and the teachers colleges? How can 
the humanities and the social sciences best 
be defended against the anti-intellectual- 
ism sO prominent today in certain corners 
of our society? In these discussions it is 
the members of the staff of the Council 
who gather the pertinent data, who set 
the problems in their current as well as 
their historical perspective so that the 
discussion will be fruitful. And it is 
through the Council’s own publications as 
well as through the appearance of mem- 
bers of its staff at innumerable gatherings 
—professional, congressional, and other 
that the case of the humanities is ex- 
plained, defended, and clarified. In short, 
there is no other agency which has an 
equivalent amount of accurate, intelligent 
information about the sphere of study in 
which the College Art Association oper- 
ates. 

What the final value of such a council 
is, what services it can perform in the 
future is now approaching a decision. If 
such joint consultation, if such broadly 
useful projects as the administration of 
fellowships or the compilation of reference 
works beyond the power of single schol- 
ars, if such defense and promotion of the 
humanities proves to be too costly, or not 
worth the having, then the Council will 
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soon cease operations. If, on the other 
hand, there is a real need for just such a 
body, then funds to support it, as well as 
the purposes to animate it, can, and will, 
be found. Once it is firmly established 
again on a continuing basis, the College 
Art Association could well use its good 
offices to help promote such general proj- 
ects within the field of the arts as we may 
find worth undertaking, and we can profit 
from the opportunity which it provides 
for useful association with our fellow 
humanistic societies. In the meantime, 
those of our membership who understand 
its function and approve of its aims, 
could do much by speaking in its favor 
as opportunity arises. If humanists every- 
where believe in it, it will continue. 
JOSEPH C. SLOANE, Secretary 
College Art Association 


College Art Exhibitions for USIA 


At the CAA annual meeting members 
heard a _ proposal from USIA—pre- 
sented effectively by Lois Bingham who 
was formerly a lecturer at the National 
Gallery—that CAA prepare two types of 
exhibitions suitable for foreign circula- 
tion. One was to be based on loans from 
college art museums, and its purpose 
would be to indicate the extent, quality, 
and use of art collections in American 
colleges and universities. This was pro- 
posed for circulation in Northern Europe. 
The second type was to consist of oil 
paintings by college art students, selected 
for artistic merit only. Its purpose would 
be to demonstrate the fact that advanced 
work in creative art is encouraged in many 
of our college art departments. The re- 
sources for this exhibition being more 
plentiful and less costly, it was suggested 
that three editions be prepared: one for 
Europe, one for Latin America, and one 
for Southeast Asia. 

The CAA Board in its April meeting 
adopted these proposals and agreed to act 
in an advisory capacity, for which pur- 
pose President Dodd has set up three 
committees: the college museum commit- 
tee consisting of Charles Parkhurst, chair- 
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man, with John Coolidge, Andrew Ritchie 
and Lane Faison; the committee on the 
exhibition of paintings by college art stu- 
dents consisting of Alden Megrew, chair- 
man, with Gibson Danes, Bartlett Hayes, 
Stefan Hirsch, and Elizabeth Mongan 
There is, also, a general coordinating com- 
mittee consisting of Henry Hope, chair- 
man, with Lane Faison and Harvard Arna- 
son. Lamar Dodd will serve ex officio on 
each of the three committees. 

The Board of Directors in adopting 
these proposals wished to make it clear 
that CAA would act only in an advisory 
capacity. In order to provide an agency 
for the actual contracting of the exhibi- 
tions, the Board turned to The American 
Federation of Arts, which has an ex 
perienced staff for preparation of travel 
ing exhibitions, and it is understood from 
Thomas Messer, its new director, that 
AFA will carry out the necessary actions 
in cooperation with CAA. CAA’s advice 
will include recommended choices of 
paintings for all exhibitions, recommended 
explanatory text and photographs, and 
recommendation of a designer to prepare 
descriptive panels accompanying each of 
the exhibitions 


Pen NG Legis! wion on Art 


In his message to Congress on the State 
of the Union in January, the President 
spoke of the importance of the arts in our 
national life, and said that he would rec- 
ommend the establishment of a Federal 
Advisory Commission on the Arts. A bill 
to this effect, H.R. 5756, drafted by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, was introduced in the House of 
Representatives on April 20 by Represen 
tative Stuyvesant Wainwright (Republican 
New York). In brief, this bill would 
establish in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare a Federal Advisory 
Commission on the Arts composed of 21 
members appointed by the President. The 
function of this Commission would be to 
recommend methods for encouragement of 
creative activity in the performance and 


practice of the arts, and of participation 
in and appreciation of the arts. 

For some years, Representative Charles 
R. Howell (Democrat, New Jersey) was 
active in introducing a series of bills on 
the arts. Mr. Howell's work has been con- 
tinued by his successor, Representative 
Frank Thompson, Jr. (Democrat, New 
Jersey) in a number of bills of which 
the most important is H.R. 5040. This bill, 
under Title I, provides for the interchange 
of performing artists in the fields of art, 
drama, music, and dance, with other coun- 
tries. Title II provides for Federal grants 
to states for the development of fine arts 
programs and projects, to be administered 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The Federal Government would 
provide funds up to $100,000 per state 
per year, the state to provide equal funds. 
The total annual appropriation would be 
not to exceed $5,500,000. Section 209 pro- 
vides for annual awards of merit, including 
cash prizes, to American citizens for con- 
tributions in the arts, sciences, professions, 
etc. Section 210 establishes within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a Federal Advisory Commission on the 
Arts consisting of 9 members appointed by 
the Secretary in carrying out the provisions 
of Title II, but would also advise the Presi- 
dent, any committee of either House of 
Congress and the head of any Federal de- 
partment and agency having programs in 
any field of the arts 

Both bills have been referred to the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor, and a subcommittee has been formed 
to hold hearings on them. The chairman 
of the subcommittee is Representative Au- 
gustine B. Kelley (Democrat, Pennsylva- 
nia). Mr. Kelley's address is Room 417, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C 

I have requested that these measures be 
placed on the agenda for the trustees’ meet- 
ing on May 27, for consideration and pos- 
sible action. Copies of the bills will be 
available for the meeting 

LLOYD GOODRICH 
Committee on Government and Art 
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A comparison of their sculpture 


David Lewis 


In our epoch, two very considerable sculp- 
tors have emerged in England, Henry Moore 
and Barbara Hepworth. They are no longer 
young or “new” sculptors. We can see them 
now as part of the first phase of the great 
plastic renaissance of the twentieth century. 

Their sculptures belong to the first inter- 
national phase. Without difficulty, we can pick 
out the affinities which the sculptures either of 
Moore or of Hepworth have with the work of 
almost all of their important contemporaries of 
many nationalities—Brancusi, Laurens, Arp, 
Pevsner, Gabo. 

Most of the works of these artists carry 
the imprint of their concern with the contem- 
porary situation of man: and Hepworth and 
Moore are no exception. In the case of Hep- 


Barbara Hepworth: Figure, Spanish mahogany, 1952, 
Martha Jackson Gallery, New York 


Mr. David Lewis is a young English writer married 
to a painter. He lives at Saint lves on the coast of Corn- 
wall and is associated with the group of painters and 
sculptors who have settled there, among them, Ben 
Nicholson. Mr. Lewis has just returned from Ital) 
where he has been gathering material for a new book 
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Henry Moore: Reclining Fig- 
ure, plaster for bronze, 1953- 
1954, owned by the artist 


worth and Moore this concern begins as something very particular and then 
broadens; a reclining figure, a standing figure, or rhythms connected with 
landscape. As the work proceeds, these assume special meanings, and the 
ways in which each sculptor handles these meanings give his work pertinence 
and depth. The notes that follow are intended to show how close Moore and 
Hepworth often are in their beginnings—for both come from much the 
same background, and both are carvers—but they are intended to show too 
how distant from each other they are in the meanings which develop from 
their works. 


Biographic al 


Henry Moore was born at Castleford in Yorkshire, in 1898. 

Barbara Hepworth was born at Wakefield in Yorkshire, in 1903. 

To each of them, the presence of the Yorkshire moors—an undulating 
ice-carved landscape, water and wind worn—was of early, and incalculable, 
importance, and continues throughout their work. To Moore, throughout the 
landscape there were rhythms simultaneously of growth and wearing away: 
pebbles, and hills, bones, and growing trees; all part of an all-embracing 
and never-ending interchange. To Hepworth, as a little girl, riding with 
her father, ‘‘perched up in front of one of the early types of car,”” every hill 
and valley became a sculpture in her eyes, a sculpture in which rhythm is 
continuous. 

On an ex-serviceman’s grant Henry Moore entered the Leeds School of 
Art in 1919, and the Royal College of Art in London in 1921. 


Barbara Hepworth entered the Leeds School of Art on a scholarship 
in 1919, In 1920 she won a scholarship to the Royal College of Art. 


In 1925 Henry Moore won a travelling scholarship which enables him 
to study in Paris, Rome, Florence, Venice, and Ravenna. In the same year 
Barbara Hepworth won a travelling scholarship which took her to Rome, 
Florence, and Siena, where she spent almost three years. Thus in background 
they are astonishingly closely connected to each other 
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Henry Moore 


A basic distinction which Henry Moore makes is between the “organic” 
and the ‘‘geometric.”” Moore is a realist, rather than an idealist. He sees 
that “organic forms, though they may be symmetrical in their main disposi- 
tion, in their reaction to environment, growth and gravity, lose their perfect 
symmetry.” 

His sculptures are based on a wonderfully keen observation of nature. 
In nature he observes always the tendency of forms to strive towards the 
completion, the perfection, of their type. ‘Trees (tree trunks) show prin- 
ciples of growth and strength of joints, with easy passing of one section 
to the next. They give the ideal for wood sculpture, upward twisting move- 
ment. Shells show nature's hard but hollow form (metal sculpture) and 
have a wonderful completeness of single shape.’’ 

But in the great interchange of the organic world he observes also the 
inequality of forces—the disequilibrium—which produces asymmetry, 

“Pebbles and rocks show nature's way of working stone. Smooth, sea- 
worn pebbles show the wearing away, rubbed treatment of stone and princi- 
ples of asymmetry.” 

In Moore, there has always been a very potent reaction to the inequality 
of forces, the disequilibrium, which he observes in nature. His notebooks for 
example are full of drawings of bones, shells, pebbles undergoing erosion. 

Yet what he observes in nature is not just the action of erosion. He 
observes active resistance to erosion as well; simultaneous counterthrust. 

His sculptures, his stones, woods, bronzes, and leads show rhythms of 
erosion. They also show rhythms of resistance; either passive, or defiant. Such 
sculptures assert the power of their patient strength—or the power of their 
active, assertive defiance into the space and light which surrounds them. 

Moore's sculptures have always been figurative; nearly always the 
human figure is involved in them. Even his most “abstract” sculptures emerge 
as “personalities.” This is because he does not observe nature objectively, as 
one detached; indeed, one wonders whether there really is such a thing as 
complete objectivity (—or subjectivity) ? He sees disequilibrium in nature 
and conflict in human society, and feels himself deeply, and wholly, involved 
in them and concerned for them. 

Against disequilibrium in nature, and conflict in human society—there 
is the equally continuous passive or defiant resistance of forms, each striving 
for completeness. 

In this, failure is tragic. 

Sculptors in primitive societies, African, Polynesian, Mexican etc., and 
the sculptors of the European early Gothic period made sculptures of very in- 
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tense vitality with the idea that with these on their side they could readjust 
the various forces of disequilibrium, in nature and in society, and create 
harmony. Not accepting the inevitability of disequilibrium, these are not 
tragic sculptures. 

Moore has always been deeply interested in the sculptures produced by 
these societies and his work has clearly been affected by them; but unlike 
these sculptures, his carvings in wood and stone and his bronzes speak of the 
inevitability of disequilibrium. 

He is not a detached observer of the disequilibrium which affects man 
in nature and in human society: he carves and models as a person who is 
wholly committed to the inescapable predicament which his sculptures de- 
scribe. 

Ambiguities between humanistic and naturalistic forms are to be found 
in almost all his sculptures; he creates forms which simultaneously call forth 
in our minds associations connected with human life, and the metamorphosis 
of forms in nature. The fact of disequilibrium is seen by him to be a funda- 
mental truth of all life. “Organic forms, though they may be symmetrical in 
their main disposition, in their reaction to environment, growth and gravity, 
lose their perfect symmetry.’’ His vision, like Picasso's is that of a great tragic 
artist, 


Barbara Hepworth: Pendour, plane wood, concavities painted 
white and blue, 1947-8, owned by the artist 
Henry Moore Standine Fieure, bronze 1950. collection 


W. T. Keswick 
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Barbara Hepworth 


Although Barbara Hepworth’s background is so very much the same 
as Moore’s, and although her sculptures are also founded on a keen observa- 
tion of nature, her vision is in many important respects opposite to his. ‘The 
artist rebels against the world as he finds it because his sensibility reveals to 
him the vision of a world that could be possible—a world idealistic, but 
practical.” Her vision is not that of a tragic artist. 

Barbara Hepworth observes in nature and in human society the same in- 
equality of forces—conflicts—disequilibrium. But her sculptures do not ac- 
cept these as inevitable. 

In her sculptures, on the contrary, harmony is achieved between carved 
forms and the forces which surround them—space, light, relationship to 
other objects. 

This is not put before us as a natural truth. It is given as a human truth, 
for Barbara Hepworth affirms that the history of man, in spite of great con- 
flicts and reversals, is a continual development of the self toward a realisation 
of harmony, equilibrium. ‘'Tradition is no longer a day-dream and things that 
have been made seem like the unfolding and development of one idea, the 
growth of some great tree. . . . The predisposition to carve is not enough, 
there must be a positive living and moving towards an ideal.”’ 

Sculpture is a language peculiar to man: it crystallises and communicates 
the reality and vision of man, arising out of his position in his world and 
time. The recurrence of conflict in human society does not mean, to Hep- 
worth, that conflict is organic, or finally inescapable. On the contrary the con- 
tinual threat of upheaval emphasizes the need for man to work more and more 
clearly, and more and more affirmatively in the direction of equilibrium. The 
achievement of equilibrium must occur in human terms, between man and 
man; and it must occur also in natural terms, between man and the natural 
world, man and landscape—a working human unit, in harmony with the 
natural world. 


Henry Moore: Draped Reclining Figure, bronze, 1952-3, 
Time/Life Building, London 



















































Barbara Hepworth: Hand Sculpture, sandalwood, 1953 


Barbara Hepworth’s sculptures are intended as the language of these 


preoccupations 


In carving a form in stone or wood she is also carving space and light 
: for a hole through a form allows light to travel not only round a form but 
’ through it, and the form will be held by space both inside and out. 

This is of course a principle which unites many contemporary carvers, 
. Brancusi, Moore, Arp, Hepworth—but in each of these the principle is used 
j with different aims. In the case of Hepworth it is used as a means of achiev- 
¥ ing between these three main forces, form, space, and light, a state of har- 
 - mony or equilibrium. 
e | In some sculptures the movement of light is made to respond to a 
. | reciprocal spiral-movement in the form itself: or the progress of light 
d through a form is accelerated, and controlled, by the presence of a colour, 
| | perhaps a pale grey-blue, white, or a pale lime yellow, on the form's inner 
- surfaces: and in some sculptures a screen of strings is used—lines of tension 


forming a filter through which light passes on its way to or from the interior 
of the carving 
The Hepworth carving is intended as an object in which a fact of in 
tegration takes place. It is a meeting-place where a fact of living concordance 
occurs between innumerable separate forces: form, light, colour, rhythm, 
space, and environment 
Sited in architecture: a sculpture by Hepworth aims at being an object 
which in actual surroundings—related to the walls of a room, bathed by the 
light which floods in through the windows from the world outside of trees 
mountains, and the sea, situated in the space in which men and women live 
and work—gives birth to a fact of concordance. On the other hand a figure by 
| Moore gives us a sculptural contrast of particular meaning and a controlled 
yet tremendous power. 








JOHN MARIN 


Conversations and Note 
ores 


Dorothy Norman 


John Marin: New York Stock Ex. 
inge, Water color 1924, collection 
f Mr. and Mrs. David Solinger 
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Dorothy Norman, who is at present writing a biography of Alfred 

Stieglitz, was associated with him for a number of years as a writer and a 

photographe r. Through Stieglitz she met John Marin and became his close 

| friend, Later she edited The Selected Writings of John Marin (Pellegrini 

and Cudahy, 1949). Other Marin materia appeared in her “Conversations 

with John Marin” (Art News, Dec. 1953). She also contributed to the 

Memorial Exhibition Catalogue which accompanies the Marin exhibition cur- 
rently touring five cities of the United State 

This article contains the essential u rulings of Marin not included in the 

Selected Writings. The conversations with the author and the letters to 

Kalonyme, Neuberger, and Dreyfuss have not appeared in print before. All 

of this material is used with the kind permission of John Marin, |r. The quo- 

tations from Marin’s writings are printed here as originally punctuated in his 


own handwriting. 
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I. Basic Themes 


There were certain basic themes to which Marin would return again and 
again: To beauty, love, health. To bringing the far near. To the modest 
tradition, craftsmanship, quality. To luminosity. 

He had profound respect for the basic laws of life, the great nature 
forces, the great nature forms. He rebelled always against the academic, the 
professionalized, the dogmatic. 

In one of his last letters (to Louis Kalonyme, from Addison, Maine, 
July 7, 1953), he wrote: ‘Maybe it's being against has something to do with 
it—against what—against the abnormal away from the normal—you get 
enough of these abnormals together and there's Hell to pay—their Credo 
being I and my subordinates—we take over—we possess—you—out of my 
way—I destroy you—I destroy all you term—the beautiful 

“How one has to wage mightily to preserve beauty 

“Those sensing and feeling beauty—love—The evil minded don’t know 
the meaning of love—they never have—and never will experience love 
Curious— the lover can hate—but the hater cannot love 

“Consider the wealth of that to love the lover possesses—in nature forms 

“Mountains—hills plains and vales—Oceans—seas lake rivers—streams 
and the living forms that have movement thereon 

“Those loving these forms and having ability make use in expressing 
those ignoring fall back on what they term their inner seeings unrelated to 
the world about them 

One loving—have the feeling of belonging—expressing— Supplying 

a want—not loving—where is the belonging—personally—myself speaking 

I've no place for—no—want for—what is termed the Abstract—the non- 
objective—no not one... . 

“A little book now I possess—the Compleat Angler of Izaak Walton 
written over 300 years ago profusely illustrated—little drawings by unknowns 

but oh—they had real love for their streams and what grew thereon—so 
that for me they possess a real value—I love to look at them 

"Should the artist portray the lovable—would not his very nature de- 
mand it—yes—but—How about the depiction of suffering as in the Cruci- 
fixion—for just one example—well are not all the doctors of the world out 
to bring about health—not disease decidedly against suffe ring—would you 
hang on your wall depicted suffering—by anyone ?—I doubt it. . . 

“Find a good honest farmer—a good honest man in any walk of life 


they are still to be found here and there—but Oh—the Johnnies of the 
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World—they who must be great—Real Vision they possess not—nor kindness 
—nor love—Didn’t Hamlet show them up 

“Personally again—there be but one story for me to read—the love 
story—Highbrow reading—not for me 

“Ah—the lover—He can love a woman and bring her close—He can 
love the Evening Star and bring it close—He can love the flower of the 
meadow—and bring it close—Is that the approach of the Student ?—I doubt 
it much. . . 

“The painted portrait has held for a few thousand years—I feel it will 
have Value in the years to come—that mankind will eventually—is even now 
beginning to get tired and sick of the abstract the nonobjective—that old 
subject object forms will come forth again. 

“As for music I feel the same holds 

“There was a man Orlando Gibbons—15th Century—in his music | 
hear the bells of Heaven aringing up there aloft.”’ 

In another of his last letters (to Roy Neuberger, from Addison, Maine, 
July 9, 1953), Marin wrote again of love: ‘I can only say this that my work 
is based on my love of the object world as I feel and see it.” 

“IT am a great believer in health,” he would proclaim: “Health is my 
credo. . . Disturbances of love do play a role. . . They must, but why,” he 
would inquire, ‘should they predominate ?”’ 

He spoke often, too, of the matter of “horizon” in his pictures; of how 
it has “nothing to do with distance. The cloud,” he observed, ‘is brought 
close in what I do. The astronomers say that the evening star is millions of 
miles away. But if you look at it you feel it close. In my paintings I bring it 
close.”’ 

In another late letter (to Henry Dreyfuss, from Cliffside, New Jersey, 
January 29, 1951) he wrote of one of his paintings—Boat—Sea and Sky: 
“As to this painting—there are times when, out on the sea, . . . one is startled 
by the clarity of the seeing—of the great luminous light of the sky, of the 
silhouetting of shapes—and this picture, I would say, was painted trying to 
capture this clarity. So I chose, you might say symbolically chose, boat—sea 
sky, placing them, dividing them—the dominant, the sky—the source of light. 

The white paper was not enough, so I imposed two dark disks. Then 
immediately the white paper took on added whiteness—by contrasted opposi- 


tion. 


“Yes, I would say this picture was made to symbolize luminosity.’ 
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John Marin: Boat—Sea—and Sky—Deer Island, 
Maine Series, 1927, water color, collection of 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dreyfuss 





II. Respect for the Basic Laws of Nature and of Art 


Marin belonged to no school of art. Let anyone so much as mention to 
him such terms as ‘“‘abstract, concrete, third or fourth dimension,” he would 
promptly declare: ‘‘Bah—don’t bother us. For the worker, the seer is apt to 
damn all terms applied by the discussionists. . . There’s the way of the 
Academician . . . but—that’s no way. The Way—is something else—is quite 
wonderful.” 

“The worker,” he remarked, ‘‘is one rather given to observing, thinking 
and doing. It’s not easy for him to talk about and explain his work.’’ For, 
is not a work of art the most tantalizing—here—there—where yes and no 

sort of thing on Earth—the most vital, yet to all a mystery—to not too 
many a mysterious reality—it cannot be understood, i can be felt.” Yet, 
just because the artist so often is “placed in false position,’ he would con 
cede, perhaps “he owes it to himself and his world to say something.” 

To Marin, the work of the artist was that ever sacred object “*. . . to be 
looked at with a looking eye—with a looking eye of many lookings—to sec 
as it slowly reveals itself the process of the revealing—to such giving infinite 
pleasure, this individual—the artist—releasing the different folds of his 
seeings at periods of his many livings 

The true artist, he maintained, “is to be found in his—work shop 
there seek him—expect him not to play the game social or of self advertise 
ment—it would appear in his work and the sensitive ones will have none 
of it.” 

“I try to know myself,’ he once wrote, ‘‘to understand somewhat this 
cuss myself, this cuss Marin and as to why he does these things; that he has 
these visions, these incomplete visions, this intangible something that slips 
through his fingers when he almost has it; that he cannot do as others do, 
that he cannot walk the prescribed line 


“Tf I put down things haphazard, he noted, “without meaning to my- 
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self, I'd say good, I am crazy and let it go at that. But this seemingly crazy 
stroke is put down with deliberate mulish wilfulness. I find myself constantly 
juggling with things, playing one thing against another. And then when | 
get through they look so much like Marin, they act like Marin. Cannot I ever 
get away from this fellow Marin? Or shall I throw this all overboard and say, 
Damn it all I like this fellow Marin, can’t help myself. But I tell you I cuss him 
a plenty. . . . There are moments when I am unbelievably in love with myself. 
But, there are moments when I unbelievably hate myself, for being myself. 
Curiously twisted creature. Prejudiced as Hell. Unprejudiced as Hell. Narrow 
—as they make ’em. Broadminded next minute. Hating everything foreign, toa 
degree, with the opposite coming in, time and time. A shouting spread eagled 
American, A drooping wet winged sort of nameless fowl the next. But, take it 
easy, whoa there, pull up.” 

“It’s the artist speaking,”” he wrote, ‘so that to the artist it’s the way 
of the telling always that concerns him: the painter his way, the sculptor his. 
The material used—the way used—of a verity—that's the story.’ 

Marin’s own most passionate ‘speaking’ had ever to do with protest 
against the arid high priests of mere theory and dogma; against the pre- 
tentious proclaimers of ‘Thou shalt not look,’’ “Thou shalt not feel.” 

It was in one of our last talks; Marin kept stressing points about which 
he had spoken often before—the gleam in his eye, the light touch of the 
artist, serving but to accentuate the deep seriousness of what he wished to 
communicate: “When you are young,” he observed, ‘‘say a cat plays before 
you. Well, by George, you enjoy it. If you are a painter, you paint what you 
see with joy. Or, there's a tree in blossom. When you look at it you feel joy. 
If you are a painter you paint it. Paint it with joy. 

“You are true to what you see, fee/, yourself. But today, the young 
people—the young painters—they are all as though listening to some great 
priest from on high who tells them, ‘Thow shalt not look.’ ‘Thou shalt not 
enjoy.’ So, obediently they close their eyes. They just don’t dare to look.” 

Marin shook his head, pointed a threatening finger, quietly laughed his 
warm, unbitter laugh. “They just wouldn't dare to look,’ he mo-ked. “They 
just wouldn't dare to paint what they see. For they have been told from oa 
high not to.” 

“The trouble is,” he developed the theme further, “what the public calls 
ibstract is that which supposedly has nothing to do with the ‘photographic 
eye. But what I attempt to do in my own work is to put down objects—a kind 


of mind-picture in suspended motion—so that when one of my pictures Is 


called abstract, it is only because I leave it to the imagination to supply 
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John Marin: White Mountain Country, Dix- 
ville Notch 1 1927 water color, collection 
of the author 





whether what I have painted is a gull, or a ship, or a person. Let the onlooker 
supply anything he wishes. 

There is, after all, a feeling of motion—of music—in what I try to say. 
Of course, everything I paint relates back to experience—to what generally 
is called ‘abstract experience.’ But in what generally is called abstract art 
there are vo relationships. There is, I am afraid, nothing said at all. 

‘Whether one sees a dog, or a woman on the street, or a building,” he 
continued his thought, ‘each will have made an indelible impression upon 
one. To live in this world is to be full of impressions. If one chooses to shut 
one’s eyes, then there is nothing. If one uses a symbol, it has, after all, to 
mean something to people quite on its own. You can’t just put down a picture 
of an old shoe and assume that it will represent a symbol of your grandfather 
to others, just because it means that to you. Just as your picture will not 


mean anything just because you /;Ae something you have painted. You have 
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to Jove it—live it—with all of yourself.” 

If a man is a painter,’ Marin contended, “you might say he simply 
has better eyes than others. You might say that he has a wonderful eye of its 
kind. And he must have respect for his canvas too—and his paints—and for a 
job well done . He will have excitement about what he sees—about want- 
ing to hold it in permanent form. The artist becomes a kind of sign-post. .. .”” 
(Art, he wrote in similar vein, ‘is produced by the wedding of man and 
nature... . When man loves material and will not under any circumstances 
destroy its own inherent beauty, then and then only can that wonderful thing 
we call art be created.” ) 

Someone happened to refer to the “beauty” of Marin’s work one day, 
as opposed to the gross materialism of the every-day world. Marin replied 
with great simplicity, humility: “You walk along the streets. You see a 
woman's hat in a shop window. Let's say it is of a beautiful color. There is a 


kind of fine balance in the way the one part of the hat has been designed in 
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relationship to the other parts. You say to yourself when you see it, “That is a 
mighty fine thing.’ But the queer thing is, the fellow who designed that hat 
isn’t called an artist at all. He isn’t written about as an artist. But those 
derivative, abstract fellows—those abstract painters up on 57th Street they 
will be written about as Artists. Now that,’ he concluded, “just doesn’t 
make sense to me.” 

“Professionalism” of every variety appalled him. Newspaper reporters 
interviewed him once, asking him about dividing an artist's work into periods. 
“What do you mean by periods?” he questioned unhappily. ‘Writers always 
are saying you belong to this or that. They always try to put you somewhere, 
You belong here, they say, or you belong there. I never have thought about 
periods or schools. Painters don’t care a rap about such things.” 

Marin was impatient with dogma concerning art not at all because he 


lacked respect for basic laws, or for order. Rather, he had his own 


artist's way of respecting the Jaws of nature—as he phrased it, “the law of 
the spirit and the law of life’—'the law of the seeing which grips the 


sensitive.” 

“As for one’s ‘intuition’,”’ he told me, “I guess a man at his best does 
the right thing. It is only rebellion against the intuitive right thing that is 
wrong.” 

The /ime of the artist, he felt, must be the most responsible of all lines, 
embracing, as it does, ‘our earth and all that occurs thereon; drawing being 
to him the “path of all movement—made visible.” 

Marin’s deep reverence for the basic laws of nature made him an 
astute critic also. For, just as he was fascinated by those moments when a 
seeming clash between the different facets of nature illuminated a more pro- 
found pulling together, so he responded when there was a sense of fitness in 
man-made objects, when such objects blended with nature for him 

A bridge had to have a sense of permanency for him, a solid feel about 
it; a chair to be completely, honestly a chair—to relate fittingly to the form 
of man. A boat riding the waves must be equal to its task—seaworthy. The 
sailor must sail his boat in a sure manner, be one with boat and sea. When 
sailor, boat, weather, sea, landscape all were ‘'a-moving’’ together, when all 
were as ‘‘one” for him, then there would be the excitement that would bring 
forth a Marin picture, a letter, a “singing” in one form or another. 

He stated that were he to speak to a person who wished to paint, he 
would say, “Go look at the way a bird flies, a man walks, the sea moves. There 


are certain laws. You have to know them. They are nature’s laws and you 


have to follow them, just as nature follows them. The bird soon senses when 
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John Marin: Peach Trees in Blossom, 
courtesy of Downtown Gallery 





it has done the wrong thing. The flight is disturbed and the bird immediately 
counter-balances this disturbance to keep in flight. The bird is at once aware 
of the broken wing—the artist of the lifeless line.” 

“When finished,” he believed, the good picture itself will be an object 
with “its boundaries as definite as that the prow, the stern, the sides and bot- 
tom bound a boat.” All of its parts will “obey the law of balance’ ; each part 
of what is ‘put down” will “be in balanced relationship to every other 
part... . It must not burst its frame 

“My picture,” he wrote, “must not make one feel that it bursts its 
boundaries. The framing cannot remedy. That would be a delusion and | 
would have it that nothing must cut my picture off from its finalities. And, 
too, I am not to be destructive within. I can have things that clash. I can have 
a jolly good fight going on. There is always a fight going on where there are 
living things. But I must be able to control this fight at will with a Blessed 
Equilibrium.” 

“All things within the picture,” Marin contended, ‘must have a chance 

.. to play in their playground as the dancer. . . . Even the pressure of the 
air against my body, my body against the air, all this I have to recognize 
when building a picture. As my body exerts a downward pressure on the floor, 
the floor in turn exerts an upward pressure on my body.” “In life,” he ob- 
served, ‘‘all things come under the magnetic influence of other things; the 
bigger assert themselves strongly, the smaller not so much, but still they assert 
themselves strongly . . . and though hidden they strive to be seen and in so 
doing change their bent and direction. While these powers are at work push 
ing, pulling, sideways, downwards, upwards, I can hear the sound of their 
strife and there is great music being played. And so I try to express graphic- 
ally what a great city is doing. Within the frames there must be a balance, a 


controlling of the warring, pushing, pulling forces. This is what I am trying 
to realize... . 
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“I see great forces at work; great movements; the large buildings and 


the small buildings; the warring of the great and the small; influence of one 
mass On another greater or smaller mass. Feelings are aroused which give me 
the desire to express the reaction of these ‘pull forces,’ those influences which 
play with one another; great masses pulling smaller masses, each subject in 
some degree to the other's power.” 

“The seeing eye and the hearing ear become attuned. Then comes 
expression: taut, taut loose and taut electric staccato, 

“The worker in parts, to create a whole, must have his parts, arrange his 
parts, his parts separate, his parts so placed that they are mobile (and though 
they don’t interchange you must be made to feel that they can) ; have his 
lines of connection, his life arteries of connection. And there will be focussing 
points, focussing on, well, spots of eye arrest. And these spots sort of framed 
within themselves. Yes, there will be big parts and small parts and they will 
all work together, they will all have the feel, that of possible motion. 

“Shall we consider the life of a great city as confined simply to the 
people and animals on its streets and in its buildings? Are the buildings 
themselves dead? We have been told somewhere that a work of art is a thing 
alive. You cannot create a work of art unless the things you behold respond 
to something within you. Therefore if these buildings move me they too must 
have life. Thus the whole city is alive; buildings, people, all are alive; and 
the more they move me the more I feel them to be alive. 

“It is this ‘moving of me’ that I try to express, so that I may recall the 
spell I have been under and behold the expression of the different emotions 
that have been called into being “4 

At a later date (John Marin Portfolio, Twin Editions Press, 1950) he 
wrote in similar vein of some of his drawings, which, as he explained, were 
“mostly made in a series of wanderings around about my City—New York 
with pencil and paper in—sort of short hand—writings—as it were—Swiftly 
put down—obeying impulses of a wilful intoxicating mustness—of the near- 
ness—nay—of the being in it—of being a part of it—of that—which to my 
eye went on—of the rhythmic movements of people on streets—of buildings a 
rearing up from sidewalk—of a sort of mad wonder dancing to away up 
there aloft—for 

“Everything became alive each a playing with and into each other like a 
series of wonder music instruments 

“It became a music—they the buildings—they the people—too a dancing 

to capture—to capture a bit of it—I have tried 

“Hence these drawings—with it all there must be an order—there—is— 


an order 
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“From the years of seeings and observings—The swirl of movements obey 
the laws of motion—people do not—unless in panic—run helter skelter on 
streets—too—buildings obey their laws of construction—granted—but there 
creep in another set of laws—a seeming wayward set of laws—The law of 
the spirit—the law of life. .. . 

“Drawing is the path of all movement—great and small—holding to this 
concept—I can of a surety say—drawing is the path made visible. . . . 

“Seems to me,” Marin once noted, ‘‘the true artist must perforce go from 
time to time to the elemental big forms—Sky, Sea, Mountain, Plain—and 
those things pertaining thereto, to sort of re-true himself up, to recharge the 
battery. For these big forms have everything. But to express these, you have 
to love these, to be a part of these in sympathy. One doesn’t get very far 
without this love, this love to enfold too the relatively little things that grow 
on the mountain's back. Which if you don’t recognize, you don’t recognize 
the mountain 

“One must paint one’s picture just as things in nature grow,” he insisted. 

“Water,” he wrote, “you paint the way water is and moves, rocks and 
soil you paint the way they were worked for their formation—Trees you 


paint the way trees grow.” 


“It would seem,’—he developed this theme further in a letter to 
Stieglitz, his great friend, patron, colleague— ‘considering man as the highest 


nature product, that man in his fashioning would set about it, work, as nature, 
his creator, has set about it and worked, obeying the same laws, which he 
does, is forced to do. Lapses are death notices. Nature takes up these deaths 
forms and throws them into the junk heap of material to be used. 

“So, Identity now looms up as the great Sheet Anchor. And as nature in 
the fashioning of man has adhered strictly to Identity, Head, Body, Limbs 
and their separate contents, identities in themselves, working every part with- 
in itself and through and with the other parts, its neighbors, at its best 
approaching a beautiful balance, so this Art product is made up of neighbor 
identities. And if an identity in this make-up doesn’t take its place and part, 
it's a bad neighbor. And if the chords connecting the neighbors do not take 
their places and parts, it’s a bad service, a bad contact 

“So that this Art product is a village in itself. The greater the conc eption, 
the greater the village, and the greater the village, the simpler it seems, so that 
it, beheld, seems of a few great simple identities, composed, essential identi- 
ties to a complete motion. 

“And as time goes on, always a future village to meet the future, ready 


for the action of its age, free, clean cut, ready for the swift, the slow, the 
Stop, at will. 
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“So there now, this is how I try to paint a picture, using to the best of 
my ability colors and lines in their identity places. And there is the fellow up 
there in the sky who laughs, he who shed tears and the fellow who shouts 
at the top of his lungs, Courage! he the loudest of all.” 


II. Of Concerts 


Music meant much to Marin. He played the piano, mainly Bach. I went 
to various concerts with him. One evening, as the orchestra was tuning up, 
he whispered, “That is nice. Very nice. But now, don’t you think it would 
be sort of good just to go home, before they begin really to play ?”’ 

Later he explained, ‘You see, in reality, I feel that everything anyone does, 
in one form or another, is simply a wanting to go home. Everyone is always 
trying to seem so important, when what really is wanted is to feel that when 
one is listening to something, looking at something—when one is with some- 
one—what one really wants is to feel at home 

“When these big orchestras begin to p/ay, they always seem to be trying 
to give such a feeling of smportance. It all gets so professional. I don't like 
that. Perhaps you might say that it is fidd/ing | like, rather than violin playing 

“People are going to have to destroy the smportant if they ever are to get 
back to the direct 

“And then,’ he went on, “‘as for th people who go to these concerts, 
they always seem so busy trying to get their money's worth. People seem to 
want to hear only the large, important works played. They don’t seem so much 
to want to hear the small ones 

“And then suppose a pianist only feels like playing part of a work. Why 
shouldn't he play just the part he really wants to play ? The part into which he 
is going to put his entire self ? But no. People would feel they weren't getting 
their money's worth. Although, if they only knew it, the only part they reall) 
will be getting their money's worth from is the part the pianist will be play- 
ing with his whole self.” 

“Beethoven,” he observed, ‘seems always to be saying look how I can 
jump up that mountain. Always telling you how important what he is doing 
is—how important he is. That endless having to be important—to show that 
you can jump from mountain top to mountain top to mountain top. But you 
just don’t go up to a mountain and say ‘I’m important.’ You just go up to the 
mountain. 

“How too bad it is that people aren't satisfied with just c/imbing. They 
seem always to have to show how they can jump from peak to peak 


“Whereas take the sea—The sea with the tides always pulling it in, 


holding it to its own. The waves dashing up against the shore—yes—but 
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there's always the feeling of the tide pulling the sea back into its own again 
endlessly. Like Bach. In a sort of wonderful monotony. Bach has that quality. 
He gives you that feeling that his music is wonderfully monotonous. . . | 
guess what I mean is that what I really like is not the extraordinary man. But 
rather the extraordinary ordinary man.” 

Marin loved not only Bach, but Mozart. It was the ‘“modest’’ tradition 
in music that moved him. ‘With Mozart,” he would say, ‘you don’t get a 
sense he’s trying to be so important. With Mozart you don’t think of Mozart. 
You just think of how lovely his music is 

Once we went to a concert of extremely modern music. Marin was bored. 
Suddenly a fire engine went by. One could hear the clang of the bell through 
the walls. Marin’s face lit up. He put a hand to his ear, cocked his head, 
smiled. whispered, "- hat’ nice.’ (After the concert, he said, Tell me this: 


how could a bird sing in the world created in surrealist painting ?’’) 


IV. Of a Flower Painting 


One day we stood together before an exhibition of his paintings. Marin 
pointed to a picture of flowers in relationship to his paintings of the sea: 
There is nothing machine-age about that picture of flowers, now is there? 
he asked. ‘But when I look at my sea pictures, and the way in which I have 
had to frame them, the pictures and the frames feel as though they had come 
out of the machine-age. But not the painting of flowers and the way | had 
to frame it. 

‘With flowers,” he observed, ‘‘well there they are simply coming up out 
of the earth. They are just lovely growing. But they couldn't possibly b« 
thought of as machine-age 

I imagine that anyone going out into a flower garden and picking a 
flower—I imagine that anyone doing that—has the same feeling as anyone 
else doing it in any other part of the world at any time. There is a universal 
feeling of loveliness about flowers 

“With the sea though, it is not growing. It always has been there. Then, 
too, on the sea, things always are happening. So many things can happen 
there. There are the boats, the storms. So many things can happen,” he mused. 
“And it just 7st always lovely. Somehow you have a different feeling about 
the sea than you have about flowers. So you frame a picture of flowers quite 
differently from the way you frame a painting of the sea 

“Quality,” Marin wrote, “that’s what the few of the world will always 
try out for, till domesday 
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This article is from the introduction to a book of reproductions, Deutsche 
Abstrakte Maler, iv the series, Der Silberne Quell, published by Woldemay 
Klein Verlag, Baden-Baden. The author, a German art critic and historian, 
has recently published a volume on Paul Klee. D. A. McKenzie, the translator, 
who teaches in the Department of Modern Languages at the University of 
New Mexico, plans to send us other translations. The illustrations were up 
plied in part by the New Mexico Art Department and in part by the Martha 
Jackson Gallery, New York, which is at present circulating an exhibition of 
contemporary German painting in the United States, and which has ar ranged 


to handle the work of some of these painters as part of its gallery group. 


GERMAN ABSTRACT PAINTERS 


Werner Haftmann 


When the war was over and our men slowly wandered home from the 
prison camps, it was natural that every prediction about the future of German 
painting should end in uncertainty. The basic intellectual structure of the 
nation had been demolished. As far as art was concerned, the clearcut con- 
sistency that had characterized the development of German painting since 
the turn of the century had been brutally interrupted and the harmonious 
interplay with the art of other European countries had been destroyed. The 
German painter was completely isolated; the masters who might have given 
new morale to the new painters were no longer alive. Klee had died at 
Locarno in 1940, Kandinsky at Neuilly-sur-Seine in 1944. The greatest 
painter of the “’Briicke’’ group had shot himself at Davos in 1938. With the 
passing of Klee, Kandinsky, and Kirchner, the pillars on which a new art 
might have been organized were shattered. 

We must grasp the immensity of the vacuum that had developed if we 
are to comprehend the miracle that ensued. In the midst of the void powerful 
forces arose which were able to revive German painting and—mirabile dictu 
were able to strike out on the trail that the pioneers of modern European art 
had blazed. Some artists, to be sure—Baumeister, Gilles, Nay, Winter, to 
name but a few—had been able in spite of danger and solitude to carry their 
work forward and fill the artistic breach. The most astonishing thing, how- 


ever, was the way in which, even in this unique situation, the mysterious 


subterranean connections in the intellectual life of the European peoples 
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Willi Baumeister: Hide and Seek, oil, Martha Jackson Gallery 


were preserved. Even though all foreign contacts had been broken, the new 
forces in German painting found expression in those very areas which were 
common to European art in general. When the first pictures of the modern 
French masters found their way over our borders, when from England we 
first learned of Sutherland, Nicholson, and Moore, and when we discovered 
the new schools in Italy, there had already developed here in Germany an 
artistic climate in which these innovators with their novel creations found a 
ready and eager welcome. 

Just as damaged organic tissue seeks out and attaches itself to the life- 
giving nerves and arteries of the total organism, so too German painting 
found (and that sooner than was to be expected) the old connections with 
its abandoned sources. The trail taken by the B/awe Reiter and clearly mapped 
by the Bauhaus group was resumed and pursued farther. Klee and Kandinsky 
were suddenly greeted as the new ‘‘saints,’’ Juan Gris came into his own, and 
the great constructive French geniuses were saluted as neighbors. 

In this atmosphere the task of the artist is clearly defined. It is now 
a basic concept that the plastic arts have an anti-naturalistic function and 
that they can create new realities purely artistic realities. The picture is 
hnally recognized as an independent organism of colored shapes. At this 
level the “content” of the picture achieves reality (i.e., it exists for itself). 
This content symbolizes the whole orbit of human experience. The picture 
can start with the visible and then transform the objective emotion into 
colored shapes. But as a completely non-objective statement it can also 
originate on the psychic level and, passing from the psychic to the visual, 
find its expression solely in the organization of forms. Here we have a unique 


combination of organization and poesy, the style of a cool romanticism which, 
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Rolf Cavael: Composition, oil, 1954, Martha Jackson Gallery 


relying on the vertwe incantatoire of pure form, attempts to express the sort 
of ‘‘content’’ which heretofore was to be found only in music. 

The scope of this style is very broad. It includes not only a restatement 
of the objective on the abstract level, but also the expression of pure rhythm. 
On the extreme periphery stands ‘abstract painting.” It would be wrong 
to regard the latter as representative of all most modern painting in Ger- 
many, but it must be recognized that the most significant and powerful 
talents among us are working today in the ‘‘abstract’’ camp. This abstract 
painting has a long tradition in Germany; the prophesy expressed by August 
Endell as early as 1898 that “we stand on the threshold of the development 
of a totally new art, of an art having forms which signify nothing, repre- 
sent nothing, and remind us of nothing and yet strongly touch our souls 
as only music can’’—this prophesy has, in Germany, been fulfilled with amaz- 
ing speed. The “abstract style’ of Jugendstil-ornamentation can be regarded 
as the point of departure. A plastic realization of the new ideas was achieved 
in the years before the first World War, first by Kandinsky and then, soon 
after, by Marc, Macke, and Klee. From there the line runs on through the 
pedagogical activities of the Bauhaus painters and the work of Adolf 
H6lzels to the present. Today we have the fruition of a movement for which 
the German spirit has always been especially gifted and which finds its roots 
in German Romanticism. In painting, German Romanticism is now finally 
approaching its ultimate goal. 

“Abstract painting” is a very vague stylistic term. It can really serve only 
as a crude designation for a type of painting which is non-objective or is 


moving toward the non-objective. The drives behind this mode of painting 


are so varied that we cannot describe the present state of its evolution in 




















Hans Jaenisch: Grey Dream, tempera, Martha Jackson Gallery 


Germany without first considering a number of its individual components. 

First of all, one group of painters is especially notable because none of 
them relies on any associations with the visible, external world. The drama 
of the picture depends solely upon the harmony or contrast of the impact 
of shapes, upon the dynamism of their direction, upon tension and resolution, 
or upon the disturbance and compensation of absolute forms. This painting 
deals only with absolute forms, and the only name we can give it is “absolute 
painting.” Its forms derive from unique non-objective emotions deeply an- 
chored in the wealth of human sensation. These are the same non-objective 
emotions which can overpower any of us when he stands face to face with old 
walls steeped in olden history, with ancient inscriptions, or with the mysterious 
Koranic devices on the old prayer rugs of the mosques, Under such circum 
stances our sensibilities are dec ply stirred without our being able to say why, or 
even without our being able to define the objective of our emotions. And yet we 
are aware of a definite sensuous communication, and such communication is the 
goal of absolute painting. When, yielding to the invitation of the canvas, the 
painter disturbs the surface before him with his first brush-stroke, he pro- 
duces, on the formal level, a tense argumentation of shapes within the self- 
contained universe of the picture Surrendering to this temporary conflict, 
he follows this call and that, draws divergent elements together and, operat- 
ing like a surgeon, as it were, intervenes where the body of the picture has 
suffered wounds; then, permitting certain shapes to assume new dimensions, 
suddenly in his devotion to his task, he comprehends where the picture 
must end if it is to become a true spiritual creation of his own. The intention 
is grasped and fixed on the formal level, but this intention has its source in 
an unconscious sensation which is striving for pictorial expression. The 
finished picture stands as the visible concrete resolution. 

Among modern German painters, the 63 year old Willi Baumeister has 


spent a lifetime attacking the problem of absolute painting. He has been 
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Heinz Trikes: Large Building, oil, 1953. 
Martha Jackson Gallery 


interested in all the aesthetic stimuli to be received from prehistoric, archaeo- 
logical, and ethnological objects, as well as from those visible only under 
the microscope. He has examined them for their formal possibilities and 
from them developed from complexes which he has varied and reworked 
on every possible facet. From these initial stimuli he evolved totally new and 
unknown configurations which in their purest form can reflect the inner- 
most emotions of the artist. For him painting has become the pure invention 
of form; but while this invention has its source in some initial stimulus, it 
surrenders to the emotions involved and moves on toward an endpoint, at 
first unknown, which is communicated by the finished picture as pure “‘dis- 
covery. The work of the following men indicates clearly the variety to be 
found in this so-called “absolute” painting: Ackermann, Bissier, Cavael, 
Fietz, Geiger, Imkamp, Trier 

There are, however, other voices worth listening to: ‘Every human 
creative act arises from the desire to repeat the original creation in order, 
through this act, to comprehend the universe.’ This statement was written 
by the 47 year old Fritz Winter, one of the most significant figures in 
modern German painting. From his statement it is obvious that Winter is 
seeking an answer not only to man’s relation to all visible nature, but also to 
his relation to the totality of the universe. It is his goal not merely to grasp 
that aspect of the world which has already been realized and developed, 
but to comprehend those formative forces which are the foundation of Nature 
as Creation. The creative problem here is that of penetrating visible static 
Nature by means of experience and intuition in order to glimpse the sub- 
terranean stream of growth and development per se. This is to grasp creation 
as genesis and once the path has been found to create, as a painter, like 


Nature herself. Should we, perhaps, call this ‘genetic painting” ? Whatever 


we may call it, such painting strives, on its own level, to reproduce through 
the growth of the color-shapes which are its medium that growth which lies 























Ernst Wilhelm Nay: Birdman, oil 


at the root of all ‘‘becoming.’’ This painting insists on complete liberty, “the 
liberty of shunning all ‘objects,’ or the liberty of elevating them to higher and 
firmer realities when the time is ripe for such endeavor,” to quote another 
painter of the movement, the Rhinelander, Hubert Berke. 

Many of the adherents of the movement described can hardly be called 
“abstract’’ painters at all—for example, the excellent graphic artists, Fass- 
bender and Batz, and the painters, Battke, Theo. Werner, and Weiers—for 
many of their productions show only too clearly to what extent their own 
experience of the world has been lyrically reworked into harmonies of color- 
form. Nevertheless, behind this whole movement lies the desire to give to 
the picture a breadth of content which can ultimately achieve that romanti- 
cism whose goal is the Universal Ego. This goal was very dear to Paul Klee 
and Franz Marc. The movement derives from them. The course of German 
painting established by Klee and Marc, which is the truly German contribu- 
tion to European Modern, can perhaps be developed only by the representa- 
tives of this movement, 

Not far from the line traced above lies another stylistic current within 
the field of abstract painting. A number of young Berlin painters are ad- 
herents of this movement: Frankenstein, Jaenisch, Kugler, Thiemann, Trékes 
They employ surrealistic modes of expression and would thoroughly sub- 


scribe to André Breton’s injunction ‘to fuse the heretofore contradictory con- 


ditions of dream and reality into an absolute reality, a super-reality.” Non- 
logical fragments of reality as well as dream-visions permeate their pictorial 
constructions and create a new type of reality which makes on us all the 
demands of our so-called actual reality. This painting must be called “‘sur- 
realistic’ and must be associated with André Breton’s movement. It is still 
strangely removed, however, from both penetrating dream-realism and from 
the pure automatism of classical surrealism. Paul Klee’s spirit hovers in the 
offing constantly calling these painters back to a more conscious orientation on 


the formal level and forever warning them that they must transform the 
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realities of dream into parables of pure form. We might apply the term 


“abstract surrealism’ to such painting since while moving on the abstract 
level, it still strives to make more concrete the ‘‘dream-actuality’ content of 
classical surrealism. 

These forces in modern German painting which seem, however, to be 
so neatly allocated and differentiated are kept in a state of constant flux by 
the activities of a few very vital individuals who are always seeking to burst 
through the limitations of the abstract. They feel that the creation of in- 
dependent, complete constructions and the re-creation of the external 
world should be forced into unified form symbols within the picture. They 
would resent being called ‘‘abstract painters’; the aesthetic invention and 
the romantic lyricism which endanger the purity of abstract painting is 
anathema to them all. 

The most agitated of these recalcitrant painters is the 50 year old Ernst 
Wilhelm Nay. His is an intellect dominated on the one hand by a glowing 
passion and on the other by a piercingly acute consciousness of form, an 
intellect both tense and vigilant, and it is the formal aspect of the picture 
which evokes Nay’s keenest vigilance: even in the most passionate excitement 
of the creative act Nay insists upon a clean-cut disposition of form. He feels 
that a picture must be a completely independent organism, that the direct 
adaptation of the forms or processes of nature can result only in distraction. 
However, even he does not totally reject the visible world; painting is for 
him a process of transformation and the picture itself the culmination of this 
transformation. Working in the tradition of Cézanne and Juan Gris, he has 
attacked the problem of giving independent space to his pictures. Only when 
he has established himself on this firm base and only when his peculiarly 
personal sense of vigilance has assured him of the rightness of his endeavor, 
has he been able to heighten his color to the purest luminosity, to allow his 
sense of buoyancy to soar unrestrained, and to force the drama of formal 


tensions to heights of true passion. Only in his ultimate surrender to the 
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picture about to be created do the objective symbols emerge; these symbols in- 
dicate the objective content. Only when the artist himself has “discovered” 
this content can it assume its own mystical title: “Birdman,” “ Minotaur,’ 
“Metamorphosis of Io,’ or even ‘Saul and David.” But Nay may also begin 
with a visual experience; then the imperfect hint of reality is transformed into 
the perfect formal parable. As the conclusion of this magical transformation 
the picture stands as an independent creation; its glowing configurations, her- 
metically sealed in it as it were, point like magic emblems to an objective 
reality where the symbols of the passion evoked are to be found. 

Nay’s path is not too far removed from that which the 40 year old 
Westphalian, Georg Meistermann, has been pursuing. He, too, would like 
to make his pictures more expressive through the “evocative power of the 
symbol." He is a devout Catholic. One result of his religious devotion is his 
bitter resistance to the secularization of painting deriving from the casual 
dallying with color forms. He feels he must grasp in his art the greater 
formative force at work behind the visible world. The objective symbols 
in his pictures are not a mere point of departure but the fruition of an artistic 
creative process. Meistermann is convinced that in the very complexity of 
this activity which we call painting the artist acquires a new insight into the 
world. For him, some external admonition fuses an exciting union of colors 
and shapes to form hermetic symbols which strive to fix into a lasting vision 
what has been experienced and believed. 

“Hermetic painting’’—perhaps that is the only term to be applied to 
such art. We would imply that in the harmonious construct of these color- 
forms there is hermetically imprisoned a ‘‘second reality,” revealed to us only 
by intuition and manifest objectively only by the evocative power of the 
symbol. If we accept this view, these pictures contain for us both an in 
dependently pictorial and an immediately objective reality 

We have tried to describe here only the main facets of modern German 
abstract painting ; much has been omitted. for it is obviously impossible to 
describe completely any vital contemporary development in the arts. The 
work of Baumeister, Gilles, Nay. Werner, and Winter is generally recognized 
as outstanding. In the main, the forces we have described are still in the 
developmental stage. It would be premature to assume an apologetic tone 
toward the new German painting considered here. It has weaknesses which 
can be overcome only through intimate rapport with sympathetic artists 
beyond our borders; but even now we may say that German painting has, 


after the years of the Terror, struck out on paths of its own 


Translated from the German by Donald A, McKenzie 
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ORIENTAL CULTURE AND THE WEST 


The Need for a ‘‘Globalized” Curriculum 


Edgar A. Albin 


“The Humanities are not paying enough attention to the history, intel- 
lectual activity, influence, and experience of the new magnitudes and multi- 
tudes of China, India, the Arab world, which today intimately confront 
American life,” wrote C. W. de Kiewiet, president of the University of 
Rochester in the Saturday Review of Literature, September 1953. 

Dr. de Kiewiet's article called, ‘Let's Globalize Our Universities,’ main- 
tains that American education is dangerously out of date with its emphasis 
on European orientation and its exclusive study of Western civilization. 

His warning was brought vividly home to me recently. In December, 
1953, I made a survey of five major universities on the east coast and two 
large southern universities. These were all old, well-established institutions. 
Several are acknowledged leaders in American education. 

My purpose was to find out what was being done in the area of the 
Humanities at these universities and particularly what courses were devised 
which all students were required to take. In such so-called general educa- 
tion courses, the educational experience reaches many types of future specialists 
and thus they are important vehicles for promoting the kind of understanding 
Dr. de Kiewiet is talking about 

At each university I visited, I asked, among other things, how much 
oriental art, music, religion, dance, literature, or philosophy was included in 
the courses required of all students 

In no instance did I find any such materials included. Justification for 
such omission was usually on the grounds that we are primarily men of the 
Western world, that the undergraduates’ college years are short, that the 


Orient is too vast and too foreign to our Western way of life to be introduced 


superficially, that, in short, it is better to omit it entirely than to risk weaken- 
ing the student's chance for understanding his own Western heritage fully 


This attitude is, of course, an old excuse for refusing to face the chal- 


lenge of general education. It presu; poses that depth in a limited sense is 


better. than breadth in a too general sense. It stems from a conception of 
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scholarship based on specialists’ research techniques and tends to overlook or 
minimize the function of education for responsible citizenship. 

We do need the specialist. His research is the foundation rock of our 
change and progress. A few such specialists working together in an Asiatic 
Institute or an area studies program reach only a few other potential special- 
ists. If we are to ‘globalize our universities,” then the knowledge and judg- 
ments of these specialists must be disseminated on a wide scale and brought 
to every student in terms of his total experience. Specialized learning must 
be synthesized for him, and who is better prepared to do this than a specialist 
who moves himself in the direction of putting his field of interest to work in 
terms of broad humanistic goals ? 

There seems to be a popular assumption that each field of specialization 
is sO great, so intricate and profound, that the average man cannot possibly 
understand its full implications unless he too has gone through the identical 
steps taken by the specialist. Of what value is specialized knowledge if man 
cannot draw from it some large generalizations to be synthesized with his 
experience in other realms and thus create for himself values in terms of a 
judgment based on large views of mankind ? 

I maintain that the Orient is not too large nor its problems too specialized 
to be incorporated into curricula of general studies. 

With the United Nations headquarters located in New York City, hous- 
ing a congress, world-wide in scope, with Asia occupying the house next door, 
we can no longer afford the dangerous state of isolationism our Western 
provincialism fosters. 

We have the institutions, the knowledge, the students—all we need to 
do is reconstruct some basic curricula in terms of a world view. Instead of 
History of Western Civilization, let us think and teach in terms of World 
Civilizations. Let us reorient our courses in economics, politics, sociology, and 
the Humanities more and more toward a world point of view. 

One of the most feasible methods for ‘globalizing our universities” it 
would seem to me is to be found in courses which cut through several subject 
matters and whose subject is specifically man and which move toward a 
definite synthesis in terms of the meaning for man inherent in these fields 

Such courses naturally must be tailor-made for each university in terms 
of personnel, facilities, and interests. They are also expensive in terms of 
space and faculty, but I am convinced such courses offer a solution to this 
problem of understanding the nature of man and his potential. 


During the past five years, we have had such general education courses 


developing at the University of Arkansas. 
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One is a Basic Course in the Fine Arts required of all freshmen in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. This course introduces the student to architec- 
ture, drama, music, theatre, dance, and the visual arts. Creative work in all the 
arts is combined with lecture, discussion, live performances and demonstra- 
tions to give the participant direct experience in the arts in order to achieve 
the following general objectives: 

1. Acquaintance with terminology, motives, principles of organization, 
and conceptual dimensions of several art forms that hold a significant 
place in our culture. 

2. Understanding of the relationships among intention, materials, 
methods, and results as a basis for constructive evaluation and the 
formation of judgments. 

3. The stimulation of intellectual curiosity, emotional insights, and crea- 
tive attitudes. 

i. The awakening of the student's realization of his own creative 

potentials. 

The establishment of a broad foundation upon which the student 

may continue investigation ol! the arts with greater assurance and 

deeper insight. 

The specific examples studied in this course are world wide in scope with 
oriental as well as Western music, dance, theatre, art, and architecture con- 
sidered as modes of expression and knowledge. 

On the upper class level, a course in the Humanities likewise incorporates 
Oriental materials, This is a two semester course also and is guided by 

specialists’ from philosophy, art, music, literature, and theatre. 

Each member of this panel is present at each class session. Motion pictures, 
gallery tours, live performances, or demonstrations motivate the group dis- 
cussions. 

The subject studied is Man. The vehicles for such study are works of 
art. The approach is always direct, proceeding from the work of art to the 
values concretized therein. During the first semester, the student explores 
man and his nature in terms of this general structure: 

I. Man finds values. 

A. Man finds himself. 
1. Man discovers his senses. 
) Man asserts his wisdom (a confluence of feeling and idea in 
man’s reflection and actions—an integrative function within 
the individual ). 


3. Man faces the Infinite. 
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4. Man questions his power. 
B. Man expresses himself in terms of 
1. The gross and the sensitive. 
2. The submissive and the heroic. 
3. The comic and the tragic. 
C. Man creates values. 

II. Man practices judgment: proseminar. 

With such an organization, we find it easy to introduce Oriental concepts, 
pointing out likenesses and dissimilarities to Western concepts and set in 
motion a cumulative type of experience which climaxes in the proseminar with 
its concern for judgment. 

There is not space to enumerate in this article, all of the works studied, 
the procedures involved. Let me simply illustrate with one unit, “Man Faces 
the Infinite.” The works studied here this year were: Isaiah, Chapter 6, Selec- 
tions from the Vedic Hymns of India as well as the Upanishads, Michel- 
angelo’s Sistine Ceiling decoration, The Cosmic Dance of Shiva Nataraja as 
seen in medieval Indian copper castings, Haydn's, “The Creation,” Milhaud’s 
“Creation of the World,” the poems of Emily Dickinson, and Buddhist 
sculpture. 

Obviously no student in such a unit is going to learn all there is to 
know about Emily Dickinson as a poet, or about Chinese sculpture or Indian 
philosophy. He can, however, arrive at a valuable synthesis in terms of his 
own judgment. The danger lies, of course, in stacking the cards, so to speak, 
through the choice of works and through ‘‘slanting”’ the discussion of those 
works toward preconceived moral or ethical judgments. The method must be 
kept an inductive one and the fact that five different individuals select the 
works and guide the discussion maintains an alertness for any attempts at 
special pleading. 

We have deliberately tried in this course to maintain a balance between 
Oriental and Western points of view and expressions. Our one guiding 
principle, however, is that our point of departure must be a work of art whose 
form and presentation are of a high order, and our attention is first directed 
to questions of form and the appropriateness of the form to the concepts 
involved. 

Such questions as these are included throughout the syllabus to stimulate 
inquiry and discussion: 

1. How does Isaiah's account resemble or differ from that of the 

Upanishads and the Vedic hymns to Varuna? What is the principal 


element of resemblance ? 
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2. Varuna the Infinite was conceived in terms of what natural values 
during Vedic times? Why? What are some of the values God is said 
to conserve in the West today ? 

3. What difference in feeling is provoked in Michelangelo's Sistine 
Ceiling and The Cosmic Dance of Shiva? 

i. What interpretation is more productive of wonder? Speculation ? 

Action ? 

5. Are both necessary to any view of man ? 

We feel that a skillful selection of materials, focused on man, and put 
in a living context offers one way of ‘enabling students to learn some very 
fundamental things about several billion very important human beings.’’* 

The second semester of this course concerns itself with the judgment of 
values in the humanistic disciplines of religion, visual arts, literature, music, 
theatre, and philosophy. 

Thus it also stresses the informed awareness of human values embodied 
in works but beyond this, attempts to show how man judges values and so 
raises questions of validity of criteria 

The second semester follows this gene ral plan: 

I. Man commits himself. 
A. Man drifts in expediency. 
B. Man conforms passively 
C. Man asserts commitment 
II. Man examines the grounds of his commitment 
A. Man examines himself 
B. Man examines the non-self 
1. Man examines the natural world 
2. Man examines man in society. 

C. Man examines man in history 
III. Man shapes and shares his visions of life through creative objectifi- 

cation. 

A. Man resolves the conflict of permanence and change. 

B. Man resolves the conflict of fate and self-determination. 

C. Man resolves the conflict of word and deed. 

D. Man resolves the conflict of being and becoming. 

E. Man resolves the problem of freedom and authority. 

IV. Man practices judgment: proseminat 

In a unit such as ‘Man resolves the conflict of word and deed.” the 


student will study, compare, and evaluate Gandhi's ‘‘Satyagraha”’ and The 
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Gospel According to St. John, or a theme such as the “conflict of permanence 
and change’’ will lead him to explore the values and judgments inherent in 
Greek sculpture; Keats's ‘Ode to a Grecian Urn”; Whitehead’s ‘Adventures 
of Ideas’’; Brahms, “Variations on a Theme by Haydn’’; and Chinese 
painting. 

If the theme is resolving the conflict of fate and self-determination, the 
student studies Martin Luther's ‘On Christian Liberty,” selections from the 
essays of Michel Eyquem de Montaigne, Buddhism, and the frescoes at Ajanta, 
and Mozart's “Don Giovanni.” 

It has been most interesting to see how G.I. students, returning rec ently 
from the Orient, have shown great interest in pushing their cultural horizons 
beyond the limits of the Western world. Even such brief contact has served 
to dispel the Hollywood stereotypes most Americans hold as accurate pictures 
of Asiatic peoples. The student who has actually lived in the Orient has come 
to see these people as a vital segment of humanity with goals and problems 
similar to his own. Global warfare has quickened our pace. 

More and more we are beginning to see that world problems cannot be 
solved on the militaristic and economic grounds of yesterday. The battle is one 
of ideas and ideals. Education today must recognize this fact and hasten to 
give the leaders of tomorrow sufficient time in their educational process to 
know the spirit of ideas and ideals which direct a large portion of our world’s 
inhabitants. 

We feel we have made a beginning on the problem at the University 
of Arkansas but only a beginning. We still teach “History of Western 
Civilizations” instead of “World Civilizations,’ and far too many of our 
students can graduate without ever having met Oriental cultures. 

There are many ways to incorporate materials into the college curriculum 
which lead to understanding and knowledge of Oriental points of view, tra- 


ditions, and cultures. Our experiments are offered, not as the only way, pet- 


haps not as the best way, but certainly as one effort to meet this problem now, 


























FUNDAMENTALS OF DESIGN 


Outline for a full-year college course 
Frank Anderson Trapp 


The course in Fundamentals of Design here outlined has been developed 
in response to the particular requirements of the Art Department program 
at Williams College. The syllabus is presented with the hope that the approach 
it summarizes may hold some suggestions for others similarly interested 
in presenting a course involving work in the studio to supplement the usual 
introductions to the history of art. This implies a belief that the proper kind 
of studio experience fulfills an important educational need of the general stu- 
dent interested in the arts, as well as of the professional aspirant. But the 
mere watering down of an art school course in design does not satisfy those 
needs. To be of importance to the general student, the studio must be not 
just a workshop or hobby room, but a place to consolidate classroom learning 
within an enlarged context of experience in the practice of art. 

With this in mind, the attempt has been made to devise a series of work 
problems which introduce the student to considerations of a broader historical 
or theoretical nature. Considering art in the light of its historical tradition, 
whose values must be studied to be fully appreciated, the method of the course 


is to expose the student to a variety of points of view as expressed in major 
works of as 


t. Within the limits of individual talent and technical experience, 
he may then undertake similar problems of visual expression in simplified 
form. The exercise itself is a device, and not an end in itself. The real product 
of this studio activity is not the object produced, but the process of its concep- 
tion and realization as an aid to understanding. 

The two semesters of the course are continuous. The cumulative nature 
of the material studied places increasing demands upon the student's initiative 
and ingenuity, as the emphasis shifts during the spring term to the more 
speculative discussion of historical criticism. The related studio work may thus 
also grow more diverse and complex, according to the student's individual 
interests and accomplishments. Relationship between studio and classroom 
phases of the course becomes less direct, but they remain complementary. 
Particularly in its earlier phases the present course depends in part upon 
ideas and tec hniques developed by Prof. William H. Pierson, Jr. when he 
began the Art 5-6 program at Williams several years ago. The syllabus has 
further benefited from the interest and help of my other colleagues, Prof. 
S. Lane Faison, Jr. and Prof Whitney S. Stoddard 
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General Introduction 


The first part of the course is devoted to the introduction of such basic concepts 
as symmetry, balance, harmony, and unity. Discussions center around the exer- 
cises done as outside assignments. The principles they illustrate are then related 
to the more complex forms of certain major works of art 

1-7. (class periods) Introduction to basic terms and concepts. Some elementary 
problems in formal relationship and their occurrence in the more complex struc- 
ture of major works of art 


,) 


Work Problems: A series of exercises (graded in difficulty) in the arrangement 
of simple, geometric hgures within a variety of picture shapes Comparisons 


between these relatively simple arrangements with the compositions arrived at 
by various artists 


8-9. Discussion of reading assignment, with use of slides to illustrate certain 
important points. Some distinctions and definitions: “Style’’ versus “‘a style”; 


form, content, and subject matter. Line as a means of expression. 


Reading: Focillon, Life t Forms I) 1 Che World of Forms Steinberg 
“The Eye Is a Part of the Mind.” Partisan Review, March-April, 1953 


Work Problem: Three compositions using line to exploit the possibilities of 
variation within limited means 


Line 


The following section of the course explores the function of line as a relatively 
simple but versatile element of design. These discussions are intended at the same 
time to introduce broader considerations of representation and expression, par- 
ticularly as they relate to line 


10. Line as a technique of representation, as a means of expression 

| I 
11. Discussion of Arthur Pope's categories, their value and limitations. Cennino 
Cennini’s distinction of drawings a rding to their function. Class critique of 


the drawings assigned in sessior 


Reading: Pope, The Language of Drawing and Painting, Chapter 3, ‘The Visual 
Image and Visual Concepts,” and Chapter 5, “The Modes of Drawing 
Work Problem: Two drawings in line representing an object or simple grouping 


of objects 


12. Class critique of the line drawings assigned in session 10 
13. Calligraphy, with special reference to Chinese and Japanese painting and 
writing techniques. (lecture and demonstration) 


Reading: Sakanishi, The Spi f the Bru 


Work Problem: a. Select several Chinese writing characters. Using a writing 
brush and ink, transcribe these as carefully as possible. 6. Select a small section 
of the Chinese monochrome painting and transcribe it as accurately as you can 


14. Oriental calligraphy as selection and emphasis. Discussion of previous 


exercise 
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Work Problem: a. The transcription of a human hgure in terms of a calligraph 
Make several attempts and lect one of them. (This places certain emphasis 
upon your choice of the example you submit.) cf. Besson, Marquet, De 
(illustrations). 6. Select Chinese or Japanese painting. Render its main com 
positional relationships as a calligraph. Here, as in the previous problem, the 
emphasis will be upon economy and clarity of statement in your use of the 

as an abbreviation 


alligraph a 

5. Class critique of previ issignment 

Work Problem: Incorporating the suggestions gained in the class discussion 
revise and rehne your drawing 

16. Form as symbol and the symbol as an expression abbreviation. Worringer’s 
notions of ‘abstraction n empathy ( discussion ) 

Demonstration: Soldering techniques 

Reading: Worringer, Form Problems in the Gothic, pp 63 


Work Problem: Selecting one of the paintings exhibited as an example, con- 
struct a three dimensional diagram in wire, showing the way in which the main 
P 


figures relate as line in space. (sessions 16-18 are transitional to Section IIT) 


17. Class critique of previous assignment 


Work Problem: Make a wire drawing of a human or animal figure shown as a 


relationship of lines in space 


18. Class critique of wire drawings 


Space Analysis 


| 

Gradually extending the notions of formal organization thus far evolved, the 
attention of the course is shifted to the representation of space as a problem 
of artistic invention. Various kinds of space representation are considered both 


as they reflect and as they fashion attitudes toward reality and the forms it finds 


19. The derivation of a stage plan showing the three-dimensional relationship 
i £ 


f the hgures in a Renaissance painting. (class exercise) 


f 


0. T lerivation of a plan from photographs of the interior and exterior « 
i building 
Work Problem: Make a pl 


ing. From these, make two drawings using a “composite’’ method of projection 





n and set of elevations from a simple campus build 


wherein one side (to be identical in each drawing) is to be shown as an eleva 
tion, which 


1¢ Other side (to be different in each drawing) is to be shown as 
oblique. (This method obviously poses problems of representation which can- 


not be solved within its limitations. The object is to illustrate those very short 


| 
omings so that the solutions of more satisfactory systems may be appreciated.) 
Introduction te perspective. Varieties of space intuition (lecture ) 


Reading: Blunt, Artistic Theory in the Renaissance, chapters on Alberti’s and 
Leonardo's artistic theories. Bunim, Medieval Space and 1) ; j 
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Perspective. Giedion, Time, Space a Architecture, Part Il, “Our Architectural 
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Art History, pp 151-164, (on Piero della 


Francesca). Execute Piero’s exercise as described in this selection from his 


treatise, pp. 173-4 (on Leonardo da Vinci). Ivins, On the Rationalizatioy 


Sight. Kepes, The Language of Visio» 


} 


pp. 66-126. Panofsky, The Codex Huy. 


gens and Leonardo's Art Theory, pp. 90 ft 


23. Discussion of “composite projections’ assigned in session 20. The technique 


of oblique projection. (demonstration ) 


Work Problem: Using the plan and elevations of the building selected for your 


previous drawings, construct two different oblique projections 


24. Discussion of oblique projections assigned in session 23. The technique of 


isometric projection. 


Work Problem: Using the same plan 
isometric projection 


25. Comparisons of the various metho 
point perspective: Alberti’s costru 
cussion ) 


26. One-point perspective (continued ) 
‘oblique’ projection. (demonstration ) 


Work Problem: Using the plan and 
your previous constructions, making 


spective method 


27. Class critique of one-point persp 
relation to major works of art using 
and limitations perculiar to this systen 


28. Multi-point perspective. Comparis 
projection. (demonstration) 


Work Problem: Using the same plar 


two-point perspective drawing of y« 


29. Class critique of the two-point px 


works of art conceived in terms of this 


Half Hour Test (given in extra conferet 


30. Empirical space intuitions 
limitations of the photograph as a r 
tion of Cézanne’s space conventions 
of Pompeiian wall painting as an exal 
Loran’s method of analysis 


Reading: Loran, Cézanne’s Comt 


Group Project: Working in groups 
three-dimensional model illustrating tl 
lowing paintings: Botticelli, Adoras 
ington); Bouts, Passover (Louvain 
Gallery, London); Tintoretto, Last Su 


s and elevations as befor onstruct an 
ls of projection thus far introduced. One 
ma. (demonstration and dis 


( parisons with the mechanics of an 


1 


ns of the building you selected for 


cording to the one-point per- 


yr 


ve drawings. Discussion of these in 


san r similar systems. The advantages 


with the mechanics of an “isometric 


is and elevations as betor« onstruct a 


rspective drawings. Relation of these to 


} ir) 
stematic perspective: Cézanne. The 
rding of “reality.” The nature and inten 
S mparisons with the later schools 


of Roman empiricism. Limitations of 


of two to four collaborators ynstruct a 


pacial relationships in one of the fol- 


he Magi (National Gallery, Wash- 


Altar); Crivelli, Annunciation (National 


Der (San Rocco) 
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31. Cézanne’s and the Cubists’ space devices compared and contrasted. Some 
observations on the fundamental differences of approach, as well as on the ways 
in which Cézanne’s usage prepared the way for the innovation of the Fauve and 
Cubist painters 


32. The function of color in Cézanne’s composition. Problem in color descrip- 
tion and analysis. (Transition to Section IV) (lecture and discussion) 


Reading: Pope, The Language of Drawing and Painting, Chapter 1, Chapter II 
(optional), “On The Limitations of The Tone Solid.’ Scott, Design Funda- 
mental ( hapters 6-9 Kepes The Language f Vision pp. 154-167 


Color and Technique m Paintin; 
The study of color here outlined attempts to extend the usual systems of ab 


stract and interpretive color description to include reference to technique, paint 


' 


structure state of conservation, and conditions of display as they aftect the 


experience of a work of art. Questions of the usefulness and limitations of re 


productions are also considered 


33. General introduction to Color. (lecture) 


Work Problem: A brief (200 word) description of the color of a painting 


A chart showing the Values in each of two paintings 

44. Additive versus subtractive color mixture. Mixtures of pigment and of 
light contrasted. Induced color sensation, (Use of equipment borrowed from 
the Psychology Department.) (demonstration) 


Work Problem: A chart showing the component Hues of each of two paintings. 


35. Color as representation witl special reference t Impressionist and Neo 
Impressionist color theory. (lecture) 


Reading: Brown, “Impressionist Technique: Pissarro’s Optical Mixture.” Maga- 


ne f Art, January, 1950. Goldwater and Treves, Artist n Art, relevant 
passages in ‘Realism and Impressionisn pp. 287-357. Rewald, Seurat, pp. 57 
62. Signac, De Delacroix Au N Impre nisme. (optional) 

Work Problem: A simple design in oil paint or casein tempera using colors 

inant in one of the paintings shown for study. Find a few median colors 

which satisfactorily suggest t e complex relationships of Hue, Valu ind 
| ) in t riginal pal tin 

36. The use of r as exp! n. (lect n iscussion ) 

Vi k Probler A brief (not than 200 words) paper describing the use 
t cok i xpression’ in on t the paintings on splay 

37-38. TI painter's palette versus system of abstract description analysis 
(demonstration and discussion ) 

Work Py m: Reconstruct ible palett r the painting of each of tw 


- 
= 


——_— =. =e 
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39. The various painting mediums 


onstration and discussion) 


Reading: Stout, The Ca Pictu 
& 

Painting, articles on technique 
Mayer, 7 he Painter's Hand A 
40. Conservation and display as 
Reading: Pach, The Art 


41. The use of reproductions. ( 


Reading: Malraux, ] | 


imaginaire ) 


42. Renaissance and Baroqu 
ing is planned as a summary 


Wolfflin, P 
and Manneris) ( 


Re di N 
, El Gr ce 


Mid Year Examina 


(contil -_, 


Color and Tec NIGHe IN Pap 
1. Review mid-year exa 


Work Problem: (1 week) Det 
paintings which were shown on t 
exemplifying the Classic or the 
a brief paper supporting your 


decrease in number but grow 


?. Treatment of surfa iS 
of tools and materials employe 
visual expression. (lecture and 


sem.) Examples for dis 
Rembrandt, Sash 
tures as representation or as an 
by Braque, Vermeer, Seurat (« 
Hals. 


4. Continuation of abi Val 


texture and expression. (lectur 


Ghirlandajo, Vermeer, Rembran 
asquez compared and ntrasted 
Some questions of quality in t 
Kokoschka and Van Gog 

Work Problem: A painting (in 
as possible, a minimum of threc 


This exercise implies urefu 
Tl | f 


nical device 


niques and their stt 
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tion” (Eneyclopaedia 


n on onservation 15 


ippreciation 


lections 


[Introduction (on 


pared and contrast 


] 
examination, make a }{ 


(lecture ) 
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Re presentation and Expression 
With the growth of the student's technical and analytical experience, it is desirable 
to undertake more ambitious, speculative projects. Returning, for example, to re 
current problems of definition, such as those of form and subject, attempts are 
| 


made to isolate some of the ways in which content (as total experience) derives 
from an awareness of the peculiarly visual properties of the individual work of 
art 

4. Critical discussion of t Classic-Baroque abstractions done by the class 
Consider elements of paint structure and texture, as well as of “pictorial idea 
is discussed 1M previous sessior Demonstrate changes which might have been 
made in order to clarity t 1d is it has been given formal structure. (demon 


stration and discussion } 


Reading Assignment: Herbert Read [he Definition of Art.’ Discussion of 


Herbert Read's essay, with particular referen to his theories on order in art 
ind its relation to what | peaks of as natural order through “imitation, emula 
tion, and affinity Illustrate wit xamples from the slide collections of the 


logy, biology, and physi epartments shown in comparisons with works 
by Van Eyck, Demuth, Marin, Dove, Leonardo, Borromini, Tchelitchew, Matta, 
languy, Graves, Flannagan, MaclIver, Ernst, de Kooning, Kandinsky, Feininger 





lun Yuan, Ch’en Jung. (lecture and discussion) 
Work Problem: A painting | il or watercolor) illustrating the way in which 
I V | qualities peculia ) ven ( ( I nplace object May serve as 
the theme of a ‘picture The ain re is not to paint a still lite representation 
of an object, but to find equivalents at once more abstract and more basic to the 
ter of the object or lected uch like those of “emulation” and 
ty w h Read suggest 
. pictorial idea observations concerning the differences between 
b tter’ and itent isual ts. Metaphor in the non-verbal 
urts: a Set of speculative quotations from the arts of painting and sculpture 
(lecture) Examples disc nclude Wood, Goya, Tchelitchew, Dali, Burch 
held, Bernini, Graves, Buddhist and Romanesqu ilpture, and instructor's own 
WOrTK 
Critical on of t issignment 
LU I} t nm of a WOrK t S t l G? 4 


) 
ons st Impressionisn 
pp. 3 102. Kandinsky, On the St ual in Art. Klee, Peda 
gical Sketchbook. Matisse, ‘Notes of a Painter Whistler, Ten O'¢ 


13. Music-listening session an iscussion 


- 
- 


——“— «= eee 














| 
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Work Problem: A painting interpreting (to whatever extent ‘‘correspondence” 
is possible) one of the following works: a. Bach, ‘Well-Tempered Clavicord,” Vol, 
I., Fugue #4, in C Sharp Minor. 4. Griffes, “White Peacock.” ¢. Schubert. 
‘Impromptu,’ Op. 90 #3, in G Major 


————— 


14. Demonstration of the techniques of modern dance, with special attention to 
the problems of rhythm, gesture (as distinct from pantomime), and dynamics 
(demonstrated by a guest artist ) | 


Reading: Valery, Degas: Dance Drawings. Study photographs in the books op 
the ballet placed on reserve shelf 


15. The ideas of Matisse, Klee, and Kandinsky as they may (or may not) relate 


to the aims and techniques of the danc« 


Style and Criticism 

Turning from problems of conception and genesis, to the critical appreciation 
of the completed product, the next unit of work is concerned with the nature 

of criticism in the visual arts. Particular notice is here taken of the ways ip 


which criticism, like art itself, is historical and individual 


16-17. Artists on Art: artist and critic compared and contrasted. (lecture) 
Reading: Goldwater and Treves, Artists on Art (selections) 

18-19. The limitations of criticism: a general introduction. Some distinctions 
from aesthetics, archaeology, iconology, and other studies, Some definitions of 
“style:’’ Wolfflin, Focillon, and others, with special reference to the Schapir 


article on ‘Style.’ 


Praise of Hands.’ Panofsky. Studie 


Reading Focillon, Lif f Forms ir? In 

in Iconology (selection at the choice of student). Schapiro, “A Definition of 
‘Style.’ ” 

20. Criticism in X VII-X VIII centuries. (lecture) 
Reading: Holt, Literary Sours f Art History: selections from the writings 
of Bellori, Diderot, Le Brun, Roger de Piles, and Reynolds 

21. Discussion of early attitud toward criticism and the arts as exemplifed 


in the reading assignments 


22. Winckelmann, Mengs, and Neo-Classicism. (lecture) 


Reading: Goldwater and Treves, Ars Art, selections in ‘Neo-Classicisa 
and “Romanticism,” pp. 195-286. Holt, Literary Sources, selections from the 
writings of Winckelmann 


23. Winckelmann and Lessing compar (lecture and discussion) 

Reading: Holt, Literary Source lections by Lessing 

24. Some nineteenth century attitudes toward subject matter and form as “con 
tent.”’ (lecture) 

Reading: Goldwater and Treves, Art n Art, selection from ““Neo-Classicist \ 


10S 


and Romanticism,” pp 
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25. The state of criticism in France, mid XIX century: The Case of Manet 
(lecture) 


Reading: Hamilton, Manet and His Critic 


26-27 Apropos of Baudelaire s Le Peintre de la V te M derne an essay in 
Romantic criticism and French painting of the second half of the XIX century 


(lecture ) 


Reading: Baudelaire, Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne 





Toward a Reintegration of the Arts in Modern Society 


This section traces one line of development within the complex currents of 
nineteenth century thought: the rediscovery of the so-called ‘minor’ arts. Various 
movements related to this idea are considered not only in the light of their 
j 


social and artistic doctrine, but also in terms of their attempts to accommodate 


the practice of critical evaluation to arts without subject matter 





28. The “Arts and Crafts’’ movement (Morris and Ruskin) and the Art Nouveau 
the emergence of a new attitude towards “design’’ during the nineteenth century 
(lecture) 


—— «= nee se 


Reading: Pevsner, Pionees f Modern Design. Ruskin, The Stones of Venice 
‘The Nature of the Gothi 


Term Project: Varies according to individual interests. May be an exercise in 
painting or sculpture or a simple architectural project, such as one of the fol 
lowing: a. The model of an exposition pavilion conceived either to exploit par 
ticular situation of site and technique of construction and material, or to suggest 
(as a kind of pastiche) particular qualities of personal or historical style. / 
A model for a playground designed to exploit the potentialities for variety and 
interest of shape, color, and texture in the play equipment, planting, and paving 

A section of a utilizing the above elements to bring out the special qualities 


of the animal exhibited 


9. The “Arts and Crafts’ movement and the Bauhaus compared and contrasted 
The new attitudes of the XX century toward “design” in architecture and the 
so-called “industrial arts.”’ (lecture and discussion ) 

Readi Moholy-Nagy, The New Vision, pp. 13-63 


31-33. Three meetings in Chapin Library. The Fine Book as a special problem 
in design. The hand-made book, the origins of type, problems in type and page 
design: function and tradition as formative factors. The origins and develop- 
ment of type and book design as a particular instance of the growth of forms in 


response to material, practical and aesthetic conditions 


Work Problem: The design of a page layout for: a. a title page, 6. a double page 
involving both text and illustration. (The problem includes choice of type face and 


size, as well as indications as to placement on the page.) 
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34-35. On the nature of materials purity’ of material and technique as 
criteria for the evaluation of works of art, with special reference to architecture 
(Wright and International Style) and sculpture (modern and baroque) 


Preliminary Conference on Term Project. (by individual appointment) 


VIII. Essays in Method of Analysis 


The final section is intended to test and exercise the insights the student has 
presumably derived from his previous studies. Attention is here devoted to the 
examination of three different approaches to art. The aim of considering these 
authors chosen as influential personalities, is to define the appeal as well as 


the limitations of each as a guide to the understanding of art 


36. Roger Fry and the notion of national characteristics: its values and limita 
tions as an approach to the art of individuals, with special reference to Fry's 
criticism of Cézanne and Delacroix. Artistic as against biographical personality 


in the artist. (lecture and discussion) 


Reading: Fry, French, Flemish and British Art, pp. 3-27, 56-61. Fry, Cézanne 
pp. 71 ff. Fry, Vision and Design, pp. 256- 


37-38. Berenson’s contribution: Problems in connoisseurship and_ sensibility: 
quality in the individual work of art. ( ission ) 
Reading: Berenson, Thre Sina Vl d Nine Pictures in Search of an 


Attribution 


39-40. Malraux's view of art in history third essay in method. (lecture and dis- 


cussion ) 


Reading: Malraux, V oice Silence (selections) 
(Term Project is now due e 28) 
41-42. Class discussion of tet WOrK-pf t hese wet issigne In session 
28, nearly five weeks ago 
43. Review and summar 
Final Examination 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
{ All reading is required unless otherwise indicat Since only texts available in Englist 
may be assigned, this reading list is t tain extent more practical than ideal. } 
Baudelaire, Charles: Pentre de la | Mod Translated by P. G. Konody and 
edited by Geoffrey Holme, London, The St o Ltd., 1930 
Berenson, Bernard: Three Essa n M 7, Oxtord, Clarendon Press, 1927 Nine 
Pictures in Search of an Attribution 
Blunt, Anthony: Artistic Theor n the Rena Oxtord, Clarendon Press, 1940 
Chapters on Alberti’s and Leonardo's artistic theories 
Brown, Richard F Impressionist 1 nique: Pissarro’s Optical Mixtur Magazine 
| i 
of Art. Jan., 1950 
Bunim, Miriam Schild: Medveval Spac , I unners of Perspect NY. 1940 
Coremans, Paul: L’Agneau Mystique au Labora Antwerp, de Sikkel, 1953. [optional] 
Dvorak, Max Fl Greco and Mannerist Translated by J. Coolidge, Magazine of Art, 


Jan., 1953. 
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(Encyclopedia Britannica): Painting, N.Y., Garden City, 1935 

Focillon, Henri: The Life of Forms in Art. N.Y., Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 1948. 
Ch. I, “The World of Forms,” Translated by C. B. Hogan and G. Kubler, pp. 1-15; 
Ch. VI “In Praise of Hands,” Translated by S. Lane Faison, Jr., pp. 65-78. 

Fromentin, Eugéne: The Masters of Past Time, London, Phaidon Press, 1948. [book 
report alternative | 

Fry, Roger: French, Flemish, and British Art, N.Y., Coward McCann, 1951, pp. 3-27, 
56-61 

Fry, Roger: Vision and Design, Brentano's (n.d.) London, pp. 256-265 cf. Clive Bell, 
Since Cézanne, N.Y., Harcourt Brace, 1923, pp. 57-65 

Fry, Roger: Cézanne, N.Y., Macmillan, 1927, pp. 71 ff 
Goncourt, Jules and Edmond: French XVIII Century Painter London, Phaidon 
Press, 1948. [book report alternative } 

Giedion, Siegfried: Space, Time, and Architecture. Cambridge, Harvard Press. 1949 
Part II, “Our Architectural Inheritance 

Goldwater, Robert and Treves, Marco: Artists on Art. N.Y. Pantheon, 1945 

Hamilton, George Heard: Manet and his Critic New Haven. Yale Press. 1954 

Holt. Elizabeth Gilmore: Literary Source t Art History. Princeton, 1947 

Ivins, William M., Jr., On the Rationalization of Sight, N. Y. Metropolitan Museun 
Papers, 1938 

Kandinsky, Wassily: On the Spiritual in Art. N. Y., Printed for the Solomon R. Guggen- 
heim Foundation, 1946. Republished as: Concerning the Sprtritual in Art. N.Y 
W ittenborn. Schultz, Inc., 1949 

Kepes. Gyorgy: The Language of | n, Chicago, Theobold, 1944 

Klee, Paul: Pedagogical Sketch Book. N.Y., Printed for the Nierendorf Gallery, 1944 

Malraux, André: The Voice f Silence. New York, 1953. pp. 13-97 

Matisse, Henri: “Notes” (1908) translated by Alfred Barr in: Matisse. N.Y.. Museum 
Modern Art, 1950. pp. 119 3 

Mayer, Ralph: The Artist's Handbook Materials and Techniques, N.Y., Viking, 1940 

Moholy-Nagy, Lazlo: The New | n. N.Y., Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 1947. pp. 13-64 

Pach, Walter: The Art Museum in America, N.Y., Pantheon, 1948 


Panofsky, Erwin: The Codex Hu ind Leonardo de Vinci's Art Theory. London 
Warburg Institute, 1940. pp. 90 f 
Panofsky, Erwin: Studies in Icor N.Y., Oxford, 1939. [selection optional] 


Pevsner, Nikolaus: Pronees | Modern Design, N.Y.,. Museum of Modern Art, 1949 

Pevsner, Nikolaus: P/onees t fh Modern Movement, N.Y., Stokes, 1937. (orig. Ed.) 

Pope, Arthur: 7 Languag ' Drawing and Painting. Cambridge, Harvard Press. 1949 

Read, Herbert: Education Through Art, London, Faber and Faber, 1944. “The Definition 
of Art 

Rewald, John: Sewrat. N.Y., Wittenborn. 1943. “Seurat's Theories. pp. 57-62 

Rich, Daniel Catton: Seurat and the Evolutios f La Grande Jatte.”’ Chicago, U. of 
Chi., 1935 


Ruskin, John: The Sto» A Various Editions |} 

Sakanishi, Shio (ed. and transl.): 7 Spirit of the Brush, London, Murray, 1939 

Schapiro, Meyer: A defhnition of ‘Style’ in A. L. Kroeber, ed., Anthropology Toda) 
An Encyclopedic Inventory. ( hicago U. of Chi. Press, 1953 

Scott, Robert G.: Design Fundamentals. N.Y .. McGraw-Hill. 1951 

Steinberg, Le The Eye is a Part of the Mind,” Partisan Review, March-April, 1953 

Stout, George I The Care Pictur N.Y., Columbia U. Press. 1946 The Construc 


tion of Pictures,” pp. 3-14 
Valéry, Paul: Degas, Dance Drawi) N.Y., Lear, 1948 
Whistler, J. McN Ten O'Clock. Privately Printed, 1888 


White, John Developments in Renaissance Perspective—I,"’ Journal of the Warburg 
ind Courtauld Institutes. Vol. X11, 1949, pp. 58-79. [optional ] 
White, John: “Developments in Renaissance Perspective—lIl,”’ Journal of the Warbur 


ind Courtauld Institutes. Vol. XIV, 1951, pp. 42-69. [optional } 
Walfflin, Heinrich: Principles of Art History. N.Y.. Holt, 1932 
Worringer, Wilhelm: Form Problem the G c. N.Y., Stechert, 1920, pp. 25-63 











A PREP SCHOOL EXPERIMENT IN ART-HISTORY 


James H. Breasted, Jr, 


Art-historians responsible for teaching college undergraduate intro- 
ductory art-history courses in the United States have the common experience 
of facing students who have previously had insufficient exposure, or none at 
all, to significant or important works of art. The majority of incoming college 
students are not yet able to recognize the first-rate in most creative categories 
of human endeavor. In literature they may occasionally have begun to pos- 
sess enough familiarity with original works of importance to have a founda- 
tion on which to build useful and rewarding standards of judgment, and to 
nourish an awakening capacity for enjoyment. But in the areas of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and the so-called lesser arts, their ignorance constitutes 
an unmapped wilderness almost wholly une xplored. 

The reasons for the existence of this condition are complex, with 
roots running back into the formative period of contemporary Western in- 
dustrial society. I know of no simple, quick and effective solution of the 
problem. As a college teacher I have observed it from three widely spaced 
vantage points: a large municipally supported women’s college in an Eastern 
metropolis, a small private liberal arts college on the edge of the Rocky 
Mountains, and an enormous state university on the Pacific coast. In my 
college teaching experience, the ignorance about art-history worsens as one 
moves further away from centers having important art collections 

But after three years on the faculty of one of the ranking private Eastern 
preparatory schools, I have become well acquainted with the appalling artistic 
ignorance and posed apathy of the over-privileged adolescent American boy. 
A certain amount of Philistinism rightfully belongs to the complicated 
process of growing up. A glance at the relatively small alumni body of such 
a school reveals that the graduates occupy some of the very highest posts in 
industry, business, the professions, and public service to their communities. 


Economically, administratively and in social position they are leaders 


The author is a former contributor to CA]. (Cf. "The History of Art and the Art 
yf Histor ; ve in | { al ] - ] 9 ;¢ ‘ pt ss 4 ; I ) My fi ‘ I] I] x ¢ i? / ¢ lu es / le it € 
from Kent School to study in Eurot ind | D. Morse will teach his course 





























[win projections are as helpful in prep school as in college 


} At the time when most of these men were graduated from preparatory 
school, they entered college without any formal training in art-history, aesthet- 


ics, or contemporary developments in art. They were polished young aesthetic 


illiterates. The question may well be asked about them: As vestrymen on the 
building committee of their local parish church, or as trustees in charge of an 

addition to the community hospital, or as members of the school board work- 
ing on the pressing need for more classrooms, would they have made better 

: ) decisions if they had had their inner seeing eye opened up in secondary school 


by the perspectives of art-history? Would they have been quite so prone to 
consider art a mere commodity to be bought and as a safe style to be copied ? 
: Would the quality of their own family life have been enriched by acquiring 
a sound understanding of the buildings, s ulptures, and paintings of the 
creative pioneers of the 20th century? Would such knowledge have made 
them more willing to broaden their concept of free enterprise of the market- 
place to include the competitive exchange of creative artistic ideas ? 
At Kent, a secondary school for 325 boys, it was thought eminently 


} } worthwhile to set up a one-year introductory art-history course as an experi- 


ment, keeping it in operation over a long enough span of years to permit a 


judgment in perspective on its value, if any. Accordingly, two years ago the 
course was initiated. It was made compulsory for members of the fifth form 
} (high school juniors), and was divided into three sections, each of approxi- 
mately twenty-two seventeen-year-old students. Each section met once a week 


for one full hour, and one hour of preparation per week was expected of 
each student 
The textbook selected is Herman Leicht: History of the World’s Art 


(London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1952), which was imported by 


i direct mail without duty for a total cost of about $5.00 per copy. Nothing of 
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comparable quality and cost was available in this country. Aside from the 
first-rate illustrations (5 plates in color, 301 black and white half-tones, and 
186 line cuts in the text), the book recommended itself because of the 
order in which it treats art-history. After the usual initial prehistoric sections, 
it examines primitive art, and then Ancient Near East and Far Eastern, before 
turning to Ancient Egypt, the Classical World, Early Christian and Byzantine, 
Islam, and the Christian art of Western Europe on up to the present. Because 
of the early attention to primitive and Oriental art, the text and illustrations 
have begun to condition the students to the styles of today long before they 
meet any prolonged mention of modern and contemporary developments, 
The book’s one serious weakness for American students is its failure to men- 
tion 18th, 19th and 20th century American art. 

From the very beginning the new course has been well received by the 
students, partly because of the novel presentation of slide material by the 
comparative method on adjoining screens, but more particularly because of 
the extensive use of the art film. Altogether some twenty-seven films are 
shown, varying in length from six to sixty-five minutes. Through the medium 
of the motion picture, which the students have enthusiastically accepted 
without question since childhood, they are brought face to face with art forms 
and ideas to which they might otherwise not give serious or sympathetic 
attention. 

In the beginning we did not know how to select and secure the art 
films. Letters to more than fifty American distributors of art films assembled 
some pertinent information. William McK. Chapman's Films on Art, 1952 
helped. Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director of the Addison Gallery, in Andover, 
Massachusetts, kindly sent films for summer preview from his art film lending 
library. Equally helpful was Sidney Berkowitz, Trustee of the American 
Federation of Arts, who gave the full benefit of his pioneering experience 
with the First and Second International Art Film Festivals which he organ- 
ized in 1951 and 1952. Going over our proposed list of films, he suggested 
additions and subtractions. Distributors in New York generously permitted 
previewing of films in their projection rooms. When all the film information 
had been brought together, Mr. William McK. Chapman in New York, 
who was then the only full-time professional consultant in the field of art 
films, advised on the final selection of films and arranged the actual bookings. 


The list of lectures and art films as they have evolved after two years’ 


operation follows: 
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Lecture Subjects: Art Film Titles: 
| 1. Art of the Ice Age Lascaux: Cradle of Man’s Art 
2. European Art from the New Stone The Beginning of Histor) 


Age to the Iron Age 
3. Primitive Art: Africa, Australia and Buma: African Sculpture Speaks 
Oceania 





{. Amerindian Art Maya through the Ages 
5. Ancient Art of the Near East 
6. Oriental Art: India Our Heritage: Series I 
7. Oriental Art: China The Story of Chinese Art 
8. Oriental Art: Japan Creative Art of Japan 

9. Art of Ancient Egypt 


10. Greek Art Triumph Over Time 
11. Art of the Roman Empire 
12. Early Christian Art 


13. Byzantine Art Daphni 
14. Islamic Art Islam 
5. Romane sque Art V ézelay 
Die Steineren Wunder Von Naumbure H 
16. Gothic Art Equilibre 


Image Medieval 





: 7. Italian Renaissance Painting 
8. Italian Renaissance Sculptur ind = = The Tita 
Architecture 
19. Northern Renaissance Art The Mystic Lamb 
Il Demoniaco Nell’ Arte 
Hans Memline 
} Baroque Art Ruben 
21. The Classical Tradition in France Versailles: Palace of the Sun 
| From Classicism to Impressionisn 
23. From Impre usm to Expressionisn Renoir 
Va { 
1. Pioneers in Modern Design 
Contemporary Sculpture Henry Moore 
} Works of Calder 
Contemporary Painting Mati 
Dong Kingman 
| Abstract in Cones 
| 27. Contemporary Architecture 
28. Art, Industry and Cultural Integration 
Without an introductory critique by the lecturer, some of the films, such 
as Equilibre (much less inaccurate with French commentary) and Renoir, 
t ' could not be safely used. But with proper forewarning about errors of fact 


or emphasis, the students can be enabled to look for the beneficial aspects, 
and to be quite aware of inaccuracy or inadequacy wherever such occurs. Even 
an entirely first-rate film such as Images Medievales can leave a more lasting 
and effective impact if the students are alerted beforehand as to how they may 
best look at and listen to it. A doc umentary such as Triumph Over Time, 
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made for the purpose of raising financial support for the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens, can stimulate much more genuine interest 
in excavation and Classical Archaeology than most slide lectures by the best 
qualified specialists. 

Usually, lectures which include an art film also have slides either before 
or after the film, accompanied by as full a commentary as time will allow. 
Occasionally while a film is running, colored slides are shown on the adjoin- 
ing screen for purposes of reference. In a number of historical periods or 
cultural areas no suitable art films are as yet available. In such cases the 
entire lecture is a running analysis of pairs of slides shown simultaneously 
side by side. The method of using two projectors in this Way has been 
practiced for decades by art-historians. In this course, fowr still projectors are 
used, two for large and two for small slides. By such means, large and small 
slides in any combination can be compared. The size of the screen image and 
the relative intensity of light are the same for both sizes with the special 
lenses and varying wattages used. The small slides are held in their proper 
place among the large slides in a slotted slide box by means of specially 
made holders whose outside dimensions are the same as those of the large 
slides (344” X 4”). All slides are personally selected and borrowed by the 
lecturer from the rich lending collections of the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Museum of Modern Art, in New York. 

The list of lectures obviously cannot be expected to cover the enormous 
range of the history of art. The objective is to present the spirit of an epoch, 
and to furnish insight into the shifting process of life from age to age. 
The stylistic means by which man has tried to express what he considers of ut- 
most significance are examined and analyzed. The omissions and lacunae are 
vast. By drawing attention to a few of the mountain peaks, it is hoped that 
the valleys and plateaux between may become reasonably apparent. 

What differentiates this course from a good introductory college fresh- 
man offering? Certainly the same course could perform a useful function in 
many colleges. At Kent its chief value lies in the fact that it reaches all of the 
students at a time when their standards of taste are more malleable 

If the Kent course or one like it were applied on a larger scale to sec- 
ondary education, the results might be hard to measure for some time, and yet 


they might be quite significant. The now long established elective Introduc- 


The author with a fifth form class at Kent School 
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tory course, so ably presented by Bartlett Hayes at Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Massachusetts, has been recognized by leading universities as a 
model of its kind. But few secondary schools, including Kent, can emulate it 
because they lack the necessary museum collection such as that of the Addison 
Gallery of American Art, and unfortunately there is only one Bartlett Hayes! 
During each academic year the Kent students grow more excited as the 
lectures draw closer to and finally treat contemporary developments. After a 
few more years when former members of the course have attended college, 
the results may be more accurately gauged. It is much too early to measure 
the long-term benefits, if any. But if genuine student interest furnishes an 


adequate criterion of value, a good beginning has been made. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE GREAT AMERICAN CITIES 


Will Grohmann 
This i Dé econad | a erie 
n the United States by the German critié 
and art historian, Dr. Will Grohmann 
Matilde V. Pfeiffer See 
COLLEGE ART JOURNAL, Spring, 1955.) 


‘ , 
T be fransialor i 


Architecture has held the first place young; there are no renaissance nor 


among the arts all over the world. baroque cities as in Europe; the clas- 
It renewed itself, like the sister arts, sical style has undoubtedly left an 


at the turn of the century; however, impression, and the capital has ad- 


while these still depend more or less _ hered to it till today. Washington is 
on the ‘old men” who laid the foun- the most homogeneous city in the 


dations of this developmént after United States from the architectural 


i900, in the field of architecture, fol- 
lowing the high point reached in the 
nineteen twenties, a generation has 
arisen which, although it represents 
perhaps pupils of the great masters, 
has further developed their ideas and 
added some of its own. 


American cities are relatively 


point of view, laid out on a grand 
scale, in the spirit of the great states- 
man. It is an anachronism that the 
National Gallery continues that tradi- 
tion although completed only in 1941 

understandable, however, as seen 
from the whole of the capital, and 


so much more so because almost all 
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the museums of America follow 
Greek patterns. We can disagree over 
single buildings and over the plan o! 
the city of Washington, but the im- 
pression of the whole is powerful, and 
one of great beauty. 

This observation applies to most of 
the buildings and city plans in the 
United States, even to Boston and 
Philadelphia, to Detroit and Chicago, 
including little Cambridge, the Uni- 
versity city with Harvard University 
and the 
Technology. The tourist is 


Massachusetts Institute of 
struck 
everywhere by the whole layout, no 
matter what exception he has to take 
about details. Americans think along 
great lines and have a good under- 
standing of location, mass, and pro 
portions ; they are not disturbed how- 
ever if a wide boulevard comes to one 
end at an acropolis and to the other 
among modern skyscrapers, provided 
the general picture is 
(Philadelphia ). 

All this does not apply in the least 
to New York. Manhattan was built 
up too rapidly to take into considera 


impre SSive 


tion the architectural point of view 
The 
became harbors and utility surfaces, 
and Central Park, 5 km. long, is not 
properly framed by adequate build 
ings. Today New York is being re 


extensive banks of the rivers 


newed architecturally from the inside 
out, that is the place of old and ugly 
buildings is being taken by modern 
buildings of great beauty which tak« 
into full 


consideration the archi 
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tectural renewal of the city. A group 


of 15 buildings, such as the Rocke. 
New 


York, is not only a great architec- 


feller Center in the heart of 


tural achievement, but 


even a 
greater one through its harmonious 
location within the busiest blocks of 
the city. Likewise the way in which 
Skidmore’s Lever Brothers’ Building 
spans a considerable part of ground 
surface and leaves it free for pedes- 
trians, is almost more remarkable 
than the luminous and light construc- 
tion of glass and steel itself. Thus 
cities are solving the problem of 
modern architecture in spite of the 
heavy and hard-to-overcome legacy of 


This 


method often results in sharp con- 


poor architectural periods. 


trasts: for instance the 


buildings 
which surround the ‘United Nations” 
on the East river, are a sore spot, but 
how long will this last with modern 
apartment houses gradually replacing 
the ugly buildings ? 

There are more fortunate giant 
cities which, like Chicago, can realize 
their architectural dreams. The loca- 
tion of this city, which stretches over 


60 km 


on the shores of Lake Michi- 


gan, affords the possibility of a 
unique landscape renovation. The 
ipartment houses which have been 


built in the last years at both ends of 
the superb avenue along the lake, the 
finest built by Mies van der Rohe, 
are ideal, not only in themselves, but 


also as a solution to the housing prob- 


lem in a growing city. Chicago, of all 
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365 Grohmann: The Renaissance of American Cities 


American cities, inherits the best 
architectural tradition. The early 
buildings of Sullivan and Frank 
Lloyd Wright, dating from before 
and after 1900, have given the im- 
pulse which is still alive today, as 
these buildings are still standing. 

On a smaller scale, Detroit is also 
in the process of renewal. There, on 
the banks of the Detroit River, op- 
posite Windsor (Canada) a new civic 
center is going up. There also, 
through the giant buildings of the 
automobile industry which is con- 
centrated here, the picture will soon 
change even more (General Motors 
Research Institute). 

There are less difficulties in the 
West, where a city like Los Angeles 
has still the appearance of a concept; 
the plan is far too large since it must 
grow into one whole _ including 
numerous cell-like nuclei like Pasa 
dena and Santa Monica as well as in- 
dividual modern architectural cen- 
ters. Till now the city looks as if the 
whole thing were something provi 
sional, waiting for completion. How- 
ever it is true that Los Angeles ex 
pects an influx of population even 
greater than the preceding one, and 
that in 15 years it should catch up 
with New York; if so, the previous 
provision for creation of wide ave- 
nues and unbuilt quarters would be 
fortunate. 

The much discussed case of Pitts- 
burgh shows what it is possible to do 


in the United States in the field of 


building and city planning. Pitts- 
burgh and its surroundings must be 
entirely rebuilt at the cost of two bil- 
lion dollars, of which one will be 
given by business plants and banks. 
The work is now in progress. The 
‘Point,’ which is the triangle at the 
confluence of the Monongahela and 
of the Alleghany rivers, about one 
fourth of the low city, is already laid 
out. The tip has been left free for a 
park, the rest has been rebuilt with 
modern offices and residences. The 
adjoining district, the Gateway Cen- 
ter and Mellon Square Park, are being 
built, and some of the buildings, like 
the Aluminum Building (by Skid- 
more) and the William Penn Place 
Building (Steel Corporation and 
Mellon Bank) belong to the out- 
standing examples of modern Ameri- 
can Archicecture. The bridges are 
being shifted and connected with the 
projected tunnels which will pierce 
the surrounding hills, leading to the 
best residential quarters. One center 
is reserved for administrative build- 
ings, another for the University City, 
with about a dozen hospitals. A new 
airport, is being prepared and a con- 
necting road, 50 km. in length, free 
of intersections (100 million dol- 
lars), an auditorium, with removable 
roof and a seating capacity of 16,500 
persons, an Opera House, a Concert 
Hall, and other buildings. It is be- 
yond conception how such an under- 
taking can be planned, financed and 


carried out. 
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One might think that, at the pres- 
ent time, Pittsburgh must look like 
an ant-hill; on the contrary one does 
not notice any sign of hurry or dis- 
order; the planning commission, 
which has its quarters in a city house, 
is not a large one, and works quietly, 
with the financial and spiritual sup- 
port of prominent 


speaks of a renaissance of the city 


citizens. One 


of Pittsburgh, and this expression is 
justified in view of this unparalleled 


achievement in city planning. 


The impelling motive did not con 
sist mainly of aesthetic considera- 
tions, of wishing to build a beautiful 
city to replace an ugly one; it was 
chiefly the determination to remove 
smoke and soot. Hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars were spent after the 
second world war in order to trans 
form “the smoky city’” into a city 
without smoke, and it worked. The 
result was 69% more sunshine, some 
thing up to 10% more heat in win 
ter, 27 million dollars saved in wash- 
ing and so on. This is the American 
way of thinking—first comes th 
necessary, other things follow, and 
at the end beauty too. 


In the United States the building 
for social activities plays a very im- 
portant role. As the income has in- 
creased, the applications for low-rent 
public housing have decreased. In 


1951 one thousand large and small 
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communities took up the program for 


cheap housing in order to provide q 
decent and healthy dwelling even fo, 
the poorest people. For instance, ig 
Phoenix, on the edge of the town, q 
circuit of slum dwellings had devel. 
oped which the community and the 


county considered 


unworthy and 
dangerous to health and morals. From 
1951 to 1954 one thousand two 
hundred apartments were built to 
rent from 12 to 15 dollars a month. 
The amount was not fixed according 
to the size of the apartment, but in 
relation to the tenant's income. 
Parents having children and con- 
sequently needing more rooms, pay 
no more than a childless couple. It 
was figured that this low-rent pro- 
gram was expensive, but it was a 
good investment in the long run as 
it reduced crime and medical care. 
America in its period of rapid in- 
dustrialization has undoubtedly 
sinned grievously in the matter of 
housing. But in the last 30 years, 
and since the war, the efforts made 
here far surpass those made in Eur- 
ope. We must keep in mind that in 
the United States there was no war 
destruction, and therefore no com- 
pulsion to build. The only incentive 
of the renaissance of the cities is the 
awareness of moral and economic 
forces, and the wish to leave to the 


coming generations a life still worth 


living 
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ART FILM NEWS 


The second annual assembly of non 
theatrical 16mm. films known as_ the 
“Golden Reel Festival’’ took place this 
year at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York on April 4-8. Sponsored, as usual, 
by the Film Council of America, it was 
more cohesive and better organized than 
the first one a year ago. Definite and al 
most successful attempts were made to 
show films within categories that made 
sense, and to allow a broader basis for 
judgment than a mere fulfillment of stated 
purpose The ove! all commercial aspect 
of the Festival, however, still requires the 


aw ard 


ing of largely meaningless prizes or 
certificates, and forbids a preliminary 
agreement of criteria among the judges as 
well as a discussion previous to the grad 
ing process 

To us, therefore, the value of the Festi 
val lies mainly in the opportunity to se¢ 
what has recently become available. (“Re 
cently” is defined as being within the last 
year.) I had already seen most of the 
films on art shown, at least once befor 


while there is an undoubted profit in 


second and third looks, I cannot say that 
this year's crop was very impressiv The 
prize-winner in the Visual Arts category 


From Renoir to Pica 


It has one big virtue: it is the least pre 


was a logical one 


tentious of the films made by Haesaerts, 


but that does not make it particularly 
good. I merely wish to raise one point 
about it. W all know that it was re 
leased in 1950 as a 35mm. film. Having 
been recently issued in the reduced for 
mat, it qualihed under the rules of th 
Festival. Is a reduced film really a true 
16 mm. fhlm in the sense in whi its 


practitioners so fervently mean it 


I take this opportunity to express te 
the Film Council of America the gratitud 
ot the College Art Association for agree 
ig sO readily and so generously to spon 


sor a d 


proposed by us. TI 
house room as well as publicity, and the 


Council justihed this service on the groun 


discussion meeting on a_ subject 


S meant giving us 


that the question which interested us in- 
terested them too 

The Questionnaire on the Use of the 
Art Film circulated last Winter had a 
section devoted to considering the most 
desirable steps to provide for the follow- 
ing needs: 1.) well organized information 
about the availability of films on art; 2.) 
competent professional reviews; 3.) publi 
cation of critical guides; 4.) creation of a 
central agency which would assume these 


duties and, in addition, function as a 


film depository and eventually become a 
film library. While a few of the returns 
indicated some incomprehension on the 
last point, and genuine alarm over the 
probable cost of the venture, the favor- 
able response was more than strong enough 
to encourage us to organize the meeting. 
which took place on the morning of 
April 8 at the Waldorf 
While the meeting was open to all 
comers, a special effort was made to se- 
cure the attendance of key people in Uni- 
versities. museums public libraries, edu- 
cational and cultural foundations and as 
sociations, and from among producers and 
butors of films on art. About fifty 
persons attended, most of whom partici- 





listri 
pated in the very lively discussion which 
lasted well over two hours. It its impos 
sible to summarize it, since so many dif- 
ferent aspects of the question were 
brought up, in accordance with a pre- 
pared outline. I think that I can, however 
present some tentative conclusions without 
too much fear of being violently contra 

There was general agreement on _ the 
auses of the impasse in which the medium 
finds itself, on the need for competent 
valuations of current works, and for the 
ficient distribution of information about 
them. It is clear that a central agency 
even if limited to these functions, would 
be rendering a very useful service. The 
minute the question of an archive, deposi- 
ory, or circulating library of films was 
sroached, there loomed the larger and 


eper impli ations of the problem cri 
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teria, policies, principles, extent of activi- 
ties, conflict of interest among various 
users, conflict of interest between users 
and producers, factors of cost of setting 
up and maintaining an efficient organism 
—the list is long, but the difficulties might 
not be insuperable. 

Two major suggestions made, 
which appear to be very significant since 
they converge from different positions 
Mr. Sidney Berkowitz, speaking for thé 
American Federation of Arts, and very 
well known for his active and enthusias- 
tic encouragement of all kinds of art films 
was strongly of the opinion that the time 
is now ripe for a concerted attack on the 
problem along the lines adumbrated by 
the C.A.A. Committee on Films on Art 
He declared his readiness to support a 
move, presumably to be initiated by our- 
which would culminate in the 
establishment of a national agency, whos« 
first function would be that of an infor 
mation center, but which should definitely 
plan to become a central library at the 
earliest favorable moment. Speaking for 
himself, Mr. Thomas Y. Brandon stated 
his readiness, and that of his colleagues 
in the field of film distribution, to supply 
this agency with as many films on art 
recent and ancient, as would insure its 
becoming a true depository. The sugges 
tion that at some indeterminate time in 
the future such a national agency might 
undertake most if not all of the distribu 
tion of these films, publish critical cata 
logs, sponsor Festivals and Workshops 
and in general influence, and perhaps 
control or determine the kind of art films 
to be made—all this did not seem to 
scare anyone present. After all, these ar 
the stated objectives of the Cinémathéque 
du Film d'Art created by the FIFA 
(Fédération Internationale du _ Filn 
d'Art). It is a going concern with head 
quarters in the Stedelijk Museum in 
Amsterdam. Conditions are not quite the 


were 


selves, 


same in Europe as they are here: we are 
not only potentially but actually, very 
heavy users of the film on art as an edu 
cational instrument. This was revealed by 
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the Questionnaire, which testified both to 
a widespread enthusiasm for the new 
medium tempered by vast disappointment. 
and to a touching faith that everything 
will come out all right 

This educational feature of the prob- 
lem might well be borne ‘in mind, for two 
separate reasons. The first one is that the 
future usefulness of the film on art lies 
in the field of education, in the following 
order; University level, adult education 
(including appreciation courses in and out 


‘ 


of museums), high school and grade 


school levels. A good film on art geared 


i 
to the needs of a University course in art 
history will be helpful at all other levels, 
even the elementary, though the converse 
will not be true. This does not mean that 
its presentation has to be so pedagogical 

to rob the medium of its vitality. It 


means only that 


as 
standards of integrity, 
of respect for the original work of art, 
of precision, can be. enforced, and that 
falsifications can be avoided, leaving room 
for as much originality and freshness of 
ipproach as can be legitimately employed 

The other reason is that, for practical 
reasons, the central library might well be 
started within the framework of an exist- 
There is an 
Psycho- 
ogical Cinema Register, which is tied in 
Department of Psychology and 
the Audio-Visual Library at Penn State 
ind which functions as a national agency 


for the 


ing University Film Library 
excellent precedent for this: the 


witl the 


distribution of psychological films 
Tt presence of a him in their catalog 


would seem to be a guarantee of quality 


I was at pains to assure the persons 
present that the College Art Association 
had taken no official stand on any of 
these matters other than to permit its 
Film Committee to make this public en 


These notes are by way of being 


1 report to the membership, from whom 


liscussion and comment are invited, in 
order that we may determine whether to 
present formal recommendations for ac- 


tion at the next annual meeting 
THEODORE BOWIE 
Chairman, CAA Film Committee 
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DONALD JEFFRIES BEAR, 1905-1952 


Donald J. Bear, late Director, Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art, Lecturer in Art, 
Santa Barbara College, University of Cali- 
fornia, writer, critic, painter, teacher, was 
born in Terre Haute, Indiana, 5 Feb 
1905: died, Pacific Palisades, California, 
16 March 1952. He is survived by his 
widow, Esther F. Bear, and two daughters. 
In boyhood he moved to Denver, attended 
public schools and the University of Den- 
ver, became a musician, studied with the 
noted Colorado painter and teacher, John 
Thompson, who also encouraged his writ 
ing of art criticism. Bear taught at Chap- 
pell School of Art (Denver University) 
In 1932 he was awarded a three-year Car 
negie Grant, Art Education, and, in 1936 
Oberlaender Trust grant for further Euro 
pean study. He was Director, Denver 
Museum of Art until 1940; Regional Ad 
visor, Federal Art project, 1935-38, on 
National staff in 1939; Assistant Director, 
American Art Today, New York World's 
Fair 1938-39. In 1940 he accepted the 
directorship of the newly formed Santa 
Barbara Museum of Art 

His publications on contemporary 
American art and artists in books and 
periodicals, journals, catalogues and news- 
papers are numerous. He contributed to 
the new Encyclopaedia Britannica and was 
special representative lecturing with the 
Encyclopedia collection of Contemporary 
American Art, 1948-49. Service on im 
portant juries was frequent. He had held 


htteen one-man shows and was preparing 


his sixteenth at the time of his death. His 
paintings are owned in 30 public and 
semipublic collections as well as uncounted 
private ollections 

Donald Bear's sudden death a few 
months after the Museum's 10th anni 


versary drew immediate tributes from 
colleagues, artists and friends all over the 
country. Some extracts indicate their opin 
ions. He was generous, utterly honest 
sensitive and exceedingly intuitive. He 
refused to be fashionable or esoteric. In 


his rich personality the creative and criti- 


cal faculties were generously fused and 
he had the great gift of believing in 
people and making them believe in them- 
selves. He was uniquely equipped not only 
to recognize fresh talent but to under- 
stand the needs and problems of the artist. 
Personal humility, delicate perception of 
human feelings, total impatience with 
sham, abhorrence of pretension, mark the 
memory of this extraordinary man, of 
whose kind there are all too few at any 
time. He was courageous and enthusiastic. 
Certainly no museum director had a more 
devoted band of friends among the lead- 
ing American artists of our time whose 
distinguished careers have rewarded his 
initial faith in them, and, in their ex- 
panding influence, his own endures. 

His attitude toward the function and 
tone of the small museum was consistent 
and significant: emphasis on quality, anal- 
ysis of change, acquisition of excellence 
only, circulation, loan and exchange of 
masterpieces. He created the sort of mu- 
seum and supported the kinds of ideas 
that mean vitality and growth; continuing 
contemporaneity constantly enriched by 
reference to the past. Because he was 
skilled in three arts as well as an able 
administrator and wholly devoted to his 
calling he created a museum as vital as it 
was valid. 

Donald Bear's distinction and achieve- 
ments in any of the several aspects of his 
fruitful career would establish a perma- 
nent reputation. With astonishing bril- 
liance, without the aid of the usual pattern 
of formal training, and in comparatively 
few years, he won national recognition 
as a museum director, critic, lecturer and 
painter. His decisive phrase, penetrating 
criticism, unerring recognition of authen- 
ticity, his ability to make a work of art a 
comprehensible and rewarding experience, 


his wide cultivation, sincerity, and pro- 


found generosity characterized the man. 
ELLIoT EVANS 
Santa Barbara College 
Unversity of California 
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Straight Man, a recent etching by 
Alton Pickens (Indiana Unive: 
sity). 


The Grasshopper, a woodcut by 
Rudy O. Pozzatti (University 
Nebraska) was one of three 
chase prize prints in the 27th In 
ternational Exhibition of the N 


west Printmakers at the Seattle Art 


Museum 

















| LETTERS TO EDITOR 





Picasso's Portrait taY 


TWO LETTERS ON PICASS 


The secret is out. Portrait 
Girl X/ iS ) 
David 


i with a dozen undated portraits 


portrait 
Although it was 


and accorded among them th 


exhibit 


stallation, it was actually painted 


time after Picasso stopped 
David as a n | and 
ror it N verthe s it 


in many ways. It is not surpri 


sing 
tore that the Maison de la Pensé Fr 
caise should hav letected no diff 
that Aragon should have drawn 
tinction in his catalogue notes 
Par Match shoul have inch 
the twelve productions documenting 
= * “a ; 
= article on Sylvette. Nevertheless, tl 
4 trait does differ from the others in se‘ 
. 


spects. It is the only 


full hgure and the only one 
an elaborate background 


ponytail hairdo has given way 





somecone 


Further 


; 


resembles 


USINE 


one presentin 








1954, compared to an African sculpture 

less headdress and the predominant gray 

to a riot of color. Yet there can be little 
bt that Picasso was still absorbed by 

ti Sa problems his studies of 

Sylvette made possible Picasso's master 

piece of this period, number XI, which 


is now reported on good authority to be 


1 portrait of a young woman named 


JOHN LUCAS 


Paris 
Su 
| » Lucas, in his article on Picasso in 
\ Spring 1955 issue of the CAJ, com 
ent m tne elongated neck of Picasso's 


Portrait of a Your Girl. Your readers 





, 
night be interested to know that this is a 
I teristic feature ~ many African 
sculpt s especially those from __ the 


n tl Belgian Congo (s« 


LADISLAS SEGY 


SELY Gallery 
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CRITICISM OF A CRITICISM 
SIR: 

In the Spring 1955 issue of CA] Mr 
Seymour Slive reviewed my monograph on 
Hercules Seghers (Chicago, 1953). | 
should be very grateful for the publication 
of my following reply: 

During my professional activity as a 
lawyer I was quite often forced to resort 
to carping criticism. Ever then | 
am taken by surprise, when a 
uses this unpleasant method swa sponte 
and without set purpose. This 
my main objection against Mr. Slive's re 
view. Without even trying to follow my 
argumentation, he indulges in concentrat 
ing upon my ‘serious 
However, I strongly feel that the errors 
and shortcomings in Mr. Slive’s review are 
by no means less serious 


since 
s< holatr 


leads to 


shortcomings 


It is a basically erroneous conception 
to see in a book on Seghers the ‘key 
question”’ in the problem whether or not 
Seghers’ polychrome etchings are 
prints in a technical sense. Your reviewer 
agrees with me that Seghers did not an 
ticipate Le Blon’s specific technique. How 
ever, he is the first to line up with those 
‘who refused 


color 


seventeenth century dealers, 
to buy one of Seghers’ plates for a trifling 
sum,” and is, as far as I know, the first 
historian to lay the blame in this mattet 
on the disappointed artist. He is com 
pletely wrong in putting decisive emphasis 
on the hand coloring which Seghers added 
to many of his prints. Seghers aimed un 
swervingly at replacing hand 
by graphic means. Extremely well calcu 
lated application of only one ink (som« 
times on stained paper or fabric) resulted 
finally in wonderful pictorial effects, as | 
pointed out with regard to Springer’s Nos 
22, 29c, and 43 
coloring is reduced to a negligible mini 
mum. It 
most 


coloring 


In such examples hand 


is your reviewer's solitary and 


conjecture that perhaps 
graphic 
not use Seghers’ technique for 
color prints, because they found his color 


original 


seventeenth century artists did 


making 


range too limited.’’ Nothing is known to 
support this untenable guess which, after 
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all, is in strange contrast with the Dutch 
predilection for tonalities and grisailies. 

I am rather more than surprised to 
learn from your reviewer's comments that 
the “material value,” attached to the work 
of a master should guide an art historian’s 
decision in questions of attribution or re. 
jection, and I fail to grasp the abstruse 
idea that the ‘prestige’ of a painting could 
ever depend on a 
The utter lack of 
publication and 


publisher's imprint. 
connection between 
“material can be 
shown by the sales records of two out- 
standing paintings by Seghers. “The Val- 
ley of the Upper Meuse” of the famous 
James Simon collection, in spite of Bode's 
publication and the “‘distin- 
Jai rhuch der 
Kunstsammlungen. was ac- 
quired in Amsterdam by Mr. van Beunin- 
which was far below the 
( Compare 
statement in 


value’ 


splendid 


guished colophon” of the 


pprenH cvyMen 


gen at a price, 
amount he was willing to pay 
Mr. van Beuningen's own 
ance des Arts, No 
1954}, p. 57, with a priced catalogue of 
Frederik Mul 
hand, it is known 
hitherto unpublished painting 
Museum Boymans, 
unexpected bids at Sotheby's 
attribution to 
atalogue. (See 


tchronik VII 


34 [Christmas 


Simon sale at 
lers.) On the 
that the 


tne James 


other 


ch is now in the 
drew quite 
in spite of its 
Jan de Vos in the 
I Trautscholdt in Kwa 
1954, p. 1) 

That my book 
number of Seghers 


erroncous 


sales 


‘virtually doubles the 
paintings,” is an un- 
ritical assertion, which can only be main- 
tained by taking Trautscholdt’s admittedly 
, ) of 1936 


Thus 


narrow list (Anappes Verzeichr 
as the unique point of departure 
number of Bode's 
Hofsteded de 


attributions are dis- 


not only a Bredius 


Frimmel's Groot's and van 


Puyvelde’s previous 


garded, but also such important new 
accessions to Seghers’ painted oeuvre as 
f.i. the wonderful painting in Detroit, 


published by W. R. Valentiner in 1938 

I am eagerly looking forward to learn 
better 
However, a methodologically conscientious 


about new and critical methods 


scholar will hardly accept a mere state 
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ment of “uneven” performance as a valid 
argument against authorship; and the stu 
dent, who has learned that Seghers was 
‘one of the most important landscape 
painters of the seventeenth century 
should also be told that he cannot expect 
4 great master to conform all the time 
with “his own taste The confusion of 
matters of taste with problems or art 
pardonable in classes of art appreciation, 
is regrettable on the level of art history 
LEO C. COLLINS 
New York City 


SIR 

Thank you for giving me the opportu 
nity to reply to Mr. Collins’ letter. He has 
written nothing which leads me to change 


my estimation of his monograpl 


Of course, in the final analysis the in 


tereste 1 readet nimse¢ lf must let rmine 
the validity of my critique by collating it 
with Mr. Collins’ book and his letter to 
you. So, instead of adding another criti 
cism to his criticism of my criticism, | 
can only refer to my review which, I be 


answers his nal 


lieve, sufhicient 
SEYMOUR SLIVI 
Harvard University 


SIR 

Could it be vat the striking ve 
lesign by Adolph Gottlieb (CAJ, Winter 
1955) was based on the covet sign of 


the Unesco-sponsored magazine D 


It would be interesting to learn whether 


1 , 
Mr Gottlieb designed the overt for 
y 

VDiogene or that we may be witnessing 
the remarkabl instance of two artists af 


riving at the same pattern 
PETER FING! 
Pace Colleg 


SIR 
' 
Tl simi ity lies in t f that 
' , , 
basically the shay Ss an asterisk. Being a 
t po YM | k it s sca | vat 
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; 


symbol, much less private property. I have 
used variations of t 


his motif in my paint- 
ings for years and it is also used by Miro 
and by Motherwell. I claim no monopoly in 
utilizing this or any other marks and signs, 
although my work is full of familiar signs 
e.g.—asterisks, arrows, periods, X's, T’s, 
dots and dashes, stars, etc., etc. Obviously 
in this area Of Ordimary signs, everyone ts 
free to help himself, so there should be no 


‘ 


question of plagiarism. Particularly since 
it is no secret that I have used this type of 
material for the past dozen years 

On the other hand, if one compares the 
covers, I think it is apparent that the 
Dioger cover is also a diagram of the 


irdinal and the inter-cardinal points of 


the compass, thereby symbolizing the 
irch of Diogenes. There is no overt sym- 
bolism in my sketch, and my intention was 
animate the form rather than to deco- 
if i ine 
ADOLPH GOTTLIEB 
New York 
CA] roud Adolph G / cover 
dé 4 4 NECA i de lense 
j Y i fe , a [ 7 ade nr Al 1 in I M 
dé } Diogenes. Incidentally, M1 
Lustig’ uperb typorraphy Perspectives 
USA pired CA] undertake me typ 
f ( mt 4 Ed 
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NEWS REPORTS 


College Art Festivals 


Not long ago a festival of the arts meant 


to most Americans one of the brilliant 
annual events held in various cities of 
Europe: Salzburg, Edinburgh, Cannes 


Venice, or remote Prades, to which a few 
devotees travelled from halfway across the 
earth in order to attend a galaxy of special 


events in various arts. Only a few could 
afford to go and among them the Ameri 
can college student was of necessity in a 
small minority. The great European fes 
tivals continue—and with our 
blessings—but today they have begun to 
have modest counterparts here and there 
on the American college campus and from 
the flurry of announcements lately reac! 
ing this desk their number and size ap 
pear to be growing. Since the end of the 
war (Cornell, for example, held its ninth 
festival this spring) many colleges and 
universities have set aside a few 
usually in the spring, for the offering of 
a special program in the arts for the benefit 
of the local community, and from the en 


heartiest 


days 


thusiastic reports of visitors we conclud 
that these have been effective not only in 
bringing a new awareness of the arts to 
college students but in demonstrating their 


relevance to higher education—a subject 


by the way, of many symposia and pane 
discussions. 

We have regularly reported here the 
month-long festival of the University of 
Illinois with its important exhibitions and 
This spring there have been at 
ranging three 
days (Bennington) to ten days (Kansas 
State) to five weeks (University of Ore 
gon). In brief 
were packed a Hofmann exhibition, th 


¢ 


concerts 


least a dozen others from 


Bennington’s Symposium 


new Thomas 


Miro film by Bouchard, 
speeches by Roger Sessions, James Johnson 
Sweeney, José Luis Sert, Herbert Ferber. 
Jane Fiske Mitarachi, and Alexander 
Dorner, with Jacques Barzun and Bartlett 
Hayes as moderators, plus a concert with 
music by Varése, Ives, Ruggles, and Ses- 
sions, conducted by Frederic Waldman, 
with piano soloists Stell Andersen and 
Claude Frank. At Cornell was an exhibi- 
tion of Tamayo paintings, of the Integra- 
tion of Art and Architecture 
films, lectures, readings, and a dance pro- 
by Pearl Lang. Kansas State held a 
pageant, a regional exhibition, lectures by 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock and Dwight 
Kirsch, numerous films, plays and concerts 
At the University of Oregon the exhibi- 
tion of Pacific Northwest Sculpture was 
accompanied by a 


also concerts, 


gran 


lecture by 
Ernst Scheyer of Wayne University. Other 
lecturers were Donald Goodall on Ameti- 
W ildenhain 
on her pottery. There were also extensive 


sculpture 


can painting and Marguerit 
programs in dance, music, literature, thea- 
motion picture 
were held at North Texas State College 


where 


tre, and Similar festivals 


contemporary painting was dis- 
cussed by Carl Benton Compton (North 
Texas), Otis Dozier (Dallas Museum) 
and Bror Utter (Fort Worth Art Center) 
it Illinois Wesleyan which held a one-man 
paintings by Warren Doolittle 
(University of Illinois), and at Stetson 
University, Deland, Fla Doris Lee 
ind Arnold Blanch were artists 
Undoubtedly there have been several others 


show of 


where 

visiting 
worthy of mention. Elsewhere in this sec- 
tion a summer art festival is announced at 


Santa Barbara's Campus-by-the-Sea Sounds 


irresistible 
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Guggenheim Loans to Colleges 


Seventeen colleges and universities ré 
ceived Extended Loans of about a dozen 
paintings and a supplementary loan of 
twenty-five drawings from the Guggenheim 
Collection during the academic year 1954- 
55. (The loans are not intended as ex- 
hibits, but rather as nuclear groups around 
which exhibits may be built. They are also 
used concurrently in art courses.) The 
only condition of exhibition is that the 
works of art be kept on continuous view 
for the full term of the loan—about six 
months. The Foundation Trustees feel that 
acquaintance built up this way with art 
of an unfamiliar style is the most effective 
way to overcome the difhculty the con- 
temporary painting often causes the inex 
perienced student 

In addition to the works of art, the 
Museum supplied labels, bibliography 
photographs and press releases. There was 
no rental fee. The borrowing institution 
paid for transportation and packing on Ex 
tended Loans. The artists represented in 
clude: Albers, Barlach, Beckmann, Bet 
Chagall, Domela, 
Feininger, Friesz, Gleizes, Graves, Grosz, 
Kandinsky, Kirchner, Klee, Kokoschka, 
Léger, Lehmbruck, Marc, Matisse, Miro 
Moholy-Nagy, Modigliani, Schmidt-Rott 
luff, Valmier, Villon, Vordemberge-Gild« 


wart, Picasso and Severini 


toia, Campendonk 


Borrowing institutions 1954-55: Univer 
sity of Alabama, Albion College, Univer 
sity of Arkansas, Coe College, Georgia In 
stitute of Technology, Goucher College, 
Howard University, College of Idaho 
Montana State University, Washburn Uni 
versity, University of Nebraska, University 
of Oregon, Westminster College, Woman's 
College of the University of North Caro 
lina 

A traveling exhibition of Younger Eur 
pean Painters was sent on transcontinental 
tour to: Walker Art Center, Portland Art 
Museum, San Francisco Museum of Art 
The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Univer 
sity of Arkansas, and The Dayton Art 
Institute 


The Trustees’ prime purpose in organiz 


ing this exhibition was to introduce to the 
American public work of quality and pio- 
neering interest by lesser known contempo- 
rary artists—painters whose work is rarely 
seen on exhibition in the United States. 
Of the group of thirty-two painters, twenty- 
six were acquired by the Trustees for the 
Museum Collection at the time of their 
exhibition in New York City. Among the 
painters represented are the following 
Francois Arnal, Jean Bazaine, Jean Degot- 
tex, Jean Deyrolle, René Duvillier, Georges 
Hillaireau, Alfred Manessier, Georges 
Mathieu, Jean Messagier, Charles La- 
picque, Jean Piaubert, Pablo Palazuelo, 
Gustave Singier, Pierre Soulages, Pierre 
Tal Coat, Simon Hantai,* André Lanskoy, 
Marcelle Loubchansky, Serge Poliakoff, 
Victor de Vasarely, Willi Baumeister, 
Fritz Winter, Vieira da Silva, Raoul Ubac 
Karel Appel, William Scott, Alberto Burri, 
Giuseppe Capogrossi, Antoine Mortier 
Marc Mendelson, and Arpad Szenes. 

A similar tour of Younger American 
Painters after a preliminary showing last 
fall for the Midwestern College Art Con- 
ference at Indiana University, is being 
planned for the current season 


Symposium on the Graphic Arts 


On April 15 and 16, a Symposium on 
the Graphic Arts was held at WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Connecticut, 
under the sponsorship of the University’s 
Davison Art Center. The Symposium, 
which is to be an annual event, was 
planned and organized under the direc- 
tion of Heinrich Schwarz and Samuel 
Green. Speakers were Gustave von 
Groschwitz, Ray Nash, Elizabeth Mon- 
gan, Julius S. Held, Leo Katz, George 
Levitine, and Jakob Rosenberg 

In conjunction with the Symposium 
Dr. Schwarz organized a series of small 
but significant exhibitions. The most ex 
tensive was a group of some three 
dozen seldom-shown master drawings from 
various public and private collections, in- 
cluding works by Leonardo, Rembrandt, 
Ingres, and Picasso. An unusual collection 


~~ 
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of early French engravings and woodcuts 
was lent by the Rosenwald Collection of 
the National Gallery, among them th 
recently discovered ‘Battle of Fornovo 

the earliest known French engraving. A 
third exhibition was devoted to European 
and American monotypes 
graphic art was represented by an exhibi 
tion from Atelier 17 and a display from the 
Art School of the University of California 
arranged by John Paul Jones. Work by stu 
dents and faculty of Wesleyan University 


Contemporary 


was also shown. Several demonstrations of 
graphic techniques were made by Russell 
T. Limbach and Boris Margo, and _ ther¢ 
was a movie of the working methods of 
Stanley Hayter. In the Olin Library, ther 
was an exhibition, American Illustrated 
Books, 1945-55, arranged by 
Nash of Dartmouth 
Most of the 

were held in the 
of the recently renovated Davison Art 
Center which houses the University's col 


Protessor 
well-attended meeting 


ple asant surroundings 


lections of prints and drawings 


On April 16, the Frick Collection held 
its annual Symposium for graduate stu 
dents in the History of Art. The Sy 
posium has been sponsored in recent year 
by the Frick Collection and the Institute 
of Fine Arts of New York University. A 
small group of selected graduate students 
in the History of Art read papers on sub 
jects of their choosing. Other interest 


graduate students, faculty members and 
museum staff members took part in th 
discussion following the reading of the 
papers. These meetings provide an oppor 
tunity for graduate students of universi 
ties in this area to meet one another 
while discussing subjects relative to thei: 
studies, and the exchange of informati 

and the 


place are of benefit both to the 


personal contacts which tak 
individ 
uals and the institutions concerned. Par 
ticipants in this year’s program wer 
Elaine Loeffler, New York University 
Robert H. Rough, Columbia University 


Galavaris, Princeton University 


Ge ree 
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M. Roy Fisher, Harvard University; Olga 
Paris, New York University; Marian 
Card, Yale University; Harold Cooledge, 
University of Pennsylvania; Colin Eisler. 
Harvard University; Jane E. Rosenthal, 

Herbert, 


Columbia University; Robert I 
Yale University 


| rr Of Avert reé 
APERTURE, a 


rapl y edited by 


quarterly on 
Minor Whit 


photographer and 


photog- 
daistin- 
ed American 


teacher, now begins its third volume 


somehow still contriving to escape the 
notice of many art departments and li- 
braries where it may be of great SCTVICE 


Supporte 1 by eminent 


photographers, 
' 


ind historians in this held, Aper- 


making a major contribution to 


con porary literature on photography 
T} first eight issues taining work 
an writings by Ansel Adams, Nancy 
Newhall, Edward and Brett Weston. Paul 


Strand, Manuel Alvarez Bravo, Dorothea 
Lange, Dody Warren, as well as Minor 
White and many others, are noteworthy 
both for the ideas presented and the 


eproductions of excellent photo- 


I ng interest in photography in 
ges and universities promises a new 
for publications such as Aper 
4 1S quarterly aeserves i pla on 
the periodical shelves of every important 
| in the English speaking world: 
it will be especially at home owever, in 
the art library of the American university 
S iptions orders ($4.50 for four 
iss ) may be sent to Freda Kennedy, 
44 I it Street, San Francisco, Cali 
, a 
roup of Guggenheim Fellows for 
| t tollowing received awards for 
work related to the Fine Arts: Kenneth 
}. Conant, Harvard University: Studies of 
t R inesque Abbey Church and Monas 


tery of Cluny; Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Ad 


lison Gallery of American Art: Influence 
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f provincial European art on American 
art: Horst W. Janson, New York Univer 
sity: History of art and artists of the Italian 
Renaissance; Seong Moy, Artist, New York 
City: Creative p intmaking; George | 


Mylonas, Washington University: Excava 
tions of the ancient Greek city of Eleusis; 
Hobson L. Pittman, Artist, Bryn Mawr, 
Pennsylvania Creative painting Sahl 
Swarz, Artist, New York City: Sculpture 
Donald S. Thrall, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit: Creative painting 

The Committee of Selection consisted 
of Louis B. Wright, Chairman, Edgar An 
lerson. Henri M. Peyre, Carl O. Sauer, and 
Edwin B. Wilson. The advisory committe« 
for applications from artists consisted of 
Charles Burchheld, Oronzio Maldarelli 
Eugene Speicher, Franklin Watkins, Ma 
honri Young and Carl Zigrosset 


The next annual meeting of tl Mid 
western College Art Conterence, largest ot 
he regional groups of college art part 
ments, will be ld on the umpus of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., on 
October 2 28, and 29 (Thursday, Fri 
day. Saturday). Meeting jointly wit! 


will be the American Society for Aesthetics 


Thomas Folds who will have irg of 
the MCAC meetimg has drawn up a skel 
ton progran first day, registration, le 

joint luncheon, panel on criti 
issigned topics for evening; next day n 
urrent sessions n history of art an 
studio matters, panel on design, art 
banquet and guest speaker; last day, pan 

hitecture 1 humanities, b Ss 

ting, possibly final progra in ¢ 

azo 


The ¢ AA C mittes on Awa Ss in 


: ; , ; : 
Art-historical § larship in 1955 
nounced in Our last issue was to msist 


{ Wilhelm Koehler, chairman. H. W 
Janson, and Erwin Panofsky. Dr. Panofsky 
has informed CAA that he will be unabl 
to serve. TI third member h 


been announced 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
Fellowships awarded for 1955-1956 were 
the following: Architecture, Charles G 
Brickbauer, New Canaan, Conn., Dan R. 
Stewart, Boston, Mass., Warren Platner, 
Birmingham, Mich Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Stephen F. Bochkor, Cambridge, 
Mass Musical Composition, Stanley 
Hollingsworth, Philadelphia, Pa.; Pasnt- 
k Leon H. Goldin, San _ Francisco, 
Calif Walter H. Hahn, Pleasantville, 
N.Y Sculpture, Milton Hebald, New 
York City, Paul J. Kirchmer, New York 
City; Classical Studies, James I. Arm- 
strong, Asst. Professor, Princeton, Miss 
Brooks Emmons, graduate student, Har- 
vard John A. Moore Assoc Protessor 
Amherst, Norman Neuerberg, graduate 
ident, Institute of Fine Arts, New York 


University 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
American Art 


Che 1955 edition of The 


Director first revision since 1952, was 
published in May. The Directory, known 
for many years as The American Art 


innual, is sponsored by the AFA, pub- 
lished by R. R. Bowker Company, and 
by Dorothy B. Gilbert with the as- 
sistance of an Advisory Committee of re 


gional art leaders. New features of the 


1955 edition include a listing of chil 
ren s nuseums 4 directory Of art edu 
{ Supervisors ind a section i¢€ 

vote to art tellowship and scholarships 


Details are given about museums, socie 
1€s lubs, public libraries, universities 
ind colleges with art departments, and 


schools in the United States and 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE, plans an 
Art Festival during the summer of 1955 
on its new Campus-by-the-Sea at Goleta 
The theme of the Festival will be Arts 
at Mid-Century” and will integrate the 
various offerings of Fine Arts, Opera 


workshop, Musi Dance [Theatre pro- 


luction, Photography and Crafts. A sym 


1 seornerir~N 


“nme 


eaee*tsst 


seesteIrrisery it 





posium is also planned 
groups and _ the 
open to summer visitors. . . . The new 
Art Gallery opened in September, 1954 
with an exhibit by members of _ the 
faculty of the department of art 


among thes« 


residence halls will be 


CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 
The problems encountered by the younger 
artist in exhibiting and marketing his 
work in the greater New York area are 
the subject of a research project being 
undertaken by the college under a Rocke 
feller Foundation grant. The project is di 
rected by Dr. Bernard Myers of the art de 
partment. He is conducting the 
through personal interviews with artists 
and galleries and questionnaires sent to 
about 250 artists. Reasonably accurate fig 
ures on conditions should be 
June 1. 


Survey 


available by 


NEW YORK CITY 
architecture are cooperating with the New 
York chapter of the AIA this year in a 
project to give students an 
viewpoint on 
Columbia 
Cooper Union Art School, and Pratt In 
stitute have been holding a series of meet 


Three schools 


outside-the 


classroom their intended 


profession. University The 


ings at which students met members of 
the architects’ group and heard discus 
sions by teachers from the three schools 
The students gained knowledge of archi 
tecture curricula in than 
their own and profited from talks with 
practicing architects and professional ar 
tists. The in this 
was sponsored last fall by the Columbia 
School of Architecture at the Metri 
politan Museum; the 2nd, by Cooper 
Union Art School at the Museum of 
Modern Art in February; the 3rd by 
Pratt Institute School of Architecture at 


the Brooklyn Museum in March 


schools other 


Ist symposium Series 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
The department of Art in conjunction 
with the John and Mable 
Museum of Art presented the 
Annual Art Symposium at 
April 3-April Sponsored 


Ringling 
Eighth 
Sarasota 


chiefly as 
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a service to the art majors of F.S.U., the 


Symposium this year was titled ‘Since 
1900." Participants were Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., Clayton Charles, Bartlett H. Hayes, 


Jr., Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Arthur Osver, 
Stuart Andrew Sanders, 
members of the 


Purser, Peter 


Selz, and staffs of the 


museum and the university 


INDIANA 


ment of 


UNIVERSITY—The Depart- 
Fine Arts announces its second 
silversmithing workshop conference, June 
8 through July 6. An 


1 
week 


intensified four- 
workshop for experimentation in 
advanced design and techniques of silver- 


smithing is directed by Alma Eikerman 


Guest professor will be Karl Gustav 
Hansen, Copenhagen 
ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL. 


OGY—A total of $4,610 was raised for 

arships through the annual Moholy- 
Nagy memorial auction sponsored by the 
Institute of Design students. One hun 
including 


paintings, drawings, sculpture, and 


lred and thirteen art objects 
photo 


rraphs—were sold during the 


gz auction 
March 25. All the works were contributed 
by noted American and European artists 


The proceeds will be used to finance 
scholarships for students who would not 
be able to continue their studies without 


hnancial assistance 


STATE UNIVERSITY Of! 
Sth annual Art Education 
was held at Iowa City on April 22-23 
Dean E. 7 
Education, assisted by 
Director of the School of 
In addition to 


[OW A—The 

Conterence 
Presiding was Peterson of 
th College of 
Farl E. Harpe 
Fine Arts art exhibitions, 
1! were talks 
Education De- 


State University and 


there 
Johnson, Art 
Florida 


Artist 


hlms and discussions, 
Dy Ivan I 
partment 


Jack Levine 


MACALESTER AND HAMLINE COI 
LEGES The 
this year in a joint project. The two St. 
Paul, Minn., 


visiting artists and 


humanities were studied 


colleges had a number of 


lecturers during the 


Kepe Ss 


academic year. Gyorgy profes- 
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sor of visual design at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, represented the 
art field and spent three weeks visiting 
the two campuses during November 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI—The Lowe 
Gallery began construction in May on a 
new addition to house the Barton Collec 
tion of Indian and Spanish-American 
art. and next fall building will begin on 
a wing to accommodate paintings and 
sculpture from the Kress Collection 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE—In 
January the Department of Literature and 
Fine Arts opened a small gallery adjacent 
to its classrooms The LFA Gallery 1S 
under the direction of Dr. Paul Love 
Fach term, three exhibitions are offered 
During Winter Term the exhibitions 
were, “The Faculty Collects The De 
sign of Books,’ and ‘Prints by Matisse 

During the Spring Term, a one-man show 
by Murray Jones (member of the faculty 
of the Michigan State College Art De 
partment), a group of prints by Rem 
brandt, and Goya and a group of Contem 
porary French Prints were shown. The 
works of Matisse, Rembrandt, and Goya 
were lent by the Detroit Institute of Arts 
The Contemporary French Prints were 
sponsored by the Boston Public Library 
Announcements for each of the exhibitions 
have been designed by students of the 
Graphics class of Charles Pollock In 
Celebration of the Centennial Year, the Di 
vision of Fine Arts presented a program on 
May 20, "The New Vision of the Artist 

Guest speakers were Professor Buckminster 
Fuller, MIT, and Dr. Howard Hanson 
Eastman School of Music. Both lectures 
were part of a symposium of the school 
of Science and Arts on “The New View 
of Man: A Synthesis and a Forecast 

An exhibition of “Architectural Photo 
gtaphs, Drawings and Models” by Fuller 
was held in the Union Gallery 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME—In 
Preparation for the arrival of Ivan Mes 
trovic in September, the university is 
placing a new wing on the O'Shaughnessy 


Building, Liberal Arts College. It will 
contain a large studio for the sculptor, 
and a smaller studio adjoining, for his 
advanced students. Previously, Mestrovic 
has been artist-in-residence at the Uni- 
versity of Syracuse for eight years. In 
conjunction with the Boston Art Festival 
and the Brandeis University annual ex- 
hibition, the sculpture of Mestrovic is 
being shown at a special exhibition in the 
Grover Cronin Gallery, Waltham, Mass. 
(through June 25) 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE, TULANE UNI- 
VERSITY—A teaching fellowship in Art 
History is offered to a man or woman 
working on a graduate degree, who could 
devote half time to teaching. Three or 
four graduate assistantships in drawing, 
painting, design, ceramics, or sculpture 
are also available. For information, write 
to George Rickey, Chairman Department 
of Art, Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans 18, La 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON—The 
Northwest Institute of Sculpture was held 
on February 17 and 18. Principal speaker 
was Ernst Scheyer, Wayne University 
In conjunction with the meeting, an ex- 
hibition, “Sculpture of the Pacific North- 


west’ was presented February 17 through 
March 10 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS,« founded by Charles Wilson 
Peale, is celebrating its 150th anniver- 
sary. The Federal Government has issued 
a commemorative three-cent stamp based 
on Peale’s self portrait The Artist in } 
Museum 


TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE held a 
First National Design Exhibition of ce 
ramics, metals, and enamels during the 
Spring, juried by Arthur Pulos of the 
University of Illinois with purchase 
awards to Frederick A. Miller (silver and 
enamel candle holders), Betty Cooke 
(pin), Robert Von Neuman (pir), An- 
tonio Prieto (porcelain bowl), Peter 


Voulkos ( stoneware bowl) Da:tiel 
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Rhodes (two stoneware pots), Betty Feves 
(ceramic sculpture). “Perhaps more than 
at any time in this country’s history,” said 
Mr. Pulos, ‘Designer-Craftsmen are fre 
to pursue their own concepts of form and 
ornament.” A number of local El Pasi 
businesses contributed funds and services 
to the exhibition. 


WINNIPEG ART GALLERY, WINNI 
PEG, MANITOBA, CANADA—With a 
new Director, Ferdinand Eckhardt, con 
ing from the Kunsthistorisches Museun 
Vienna, a year and a half ago, the Winni 
peg Art Gallery has quite an ambitious 
program. This Spring a Spanish Exhibi 
tion—""From El Greco to Goya'’—is the 
major attraction, with many other inter 
esting shows planned for the rest of th 
year. The Gallery has a permanent coll 

tion which includes fifteen old German 
panel paintings (about 1500), some 18th 
and 19th Century paintings of English 
French and American Masters, with tl 
main emphasis given to contemporary 
Canadians. Quite recently the Gallery 
started to build up a collection of Post 
Impressionists. Among others there at 
two paintings, La Jetée a Trouville by 
Raoul Dufy, and S#ll Life with Bird by 
Marc Chagall. Plans for a proposed Art 
Center, drawn by students at the Uni 
versity of Manitoba, were shown in 
February for the members’ consideration 


Personnel 


UNIVERSITY O! CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY—Dr. Grace McCann Morley 
will teach a course in Latin American 
Art during the second summer session 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS, OAKLAND—New in 
structor in painting during the spring 
semester is Richard Diebenkorn, bay area 
artist who has formerly taught at th 
University of Illinois. Assistant professor 
Leon Goldin, painter and graphic artist 
has received a Fellowship for a year of 
study at the American Academy in Rome 
Robert M. Church has been appointed 
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assistant to the president. Mr. Church 
was formerly director of the Philbrook 
Art Center in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Profes. 

Helmut Hungerland, dean of the 
graduate division, is this year president 


; + 


otf the American Society for Aesthetics. 
Guest instructors during the summer ses. 
sion will be Henry Koerner, painter, and 


Sybil Emerson, art educator 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOI O| FINE 
ARTS SAN FRANCISCO Ernest 
Mundt, director, has submitted his resig- 
nation, eftective June 30. His successor 
will be Gurdon G. Woods, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the San 
Francisco Art Association, the school’s 
governing body. Mr. Woods is also a past 
president of the Northern California 
Chapter of Artists Equity. After a nearly 


tatal financial crisis in early 1954, the 

school was able to continue operations 

this year as the result of an enthusiastic 
nd raising campaign 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE—Mr, 


Renzo Fenci, professor of sculpture, re- 
signed in the summer of 1954 to take a 
position as director of sculpture at the 
newly organized Los Angeles Art Insti- 


tu under the general directorship of 
Millard Sheets. Mr Robert Thomas 
joined the staff of the college, fall 1954, 
as instructor in sculpture. Dr. Elliot A. P. 
Evans, assistant professor of art and for- 
hairman, is on sabbatical leave dur- 

ng the year 1954-55, and 1s at present 
ng research at Berkeley on Americana 
Professor Howard Fenton, painter and 
istorian, is the new chairman of the 
epartment of art Professor Fenton 
res in the art of the orient and mod- 


n art and is an exhibiting painter 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY — Professor 
Rudolf Wittkower of the University of 
London will be Visiting Professor: he will 


give graduate courses on Renaissance 
1roqu¢ and 18th century art in the 
winter and spring terms. Professor Leo 
Mayer of the University of Jerusalem will 
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he Visiting Professor in the spring term 
of 1956; he will lecture on Islamic art. Dr 
Charles de Tolnay will be Visiting Pro 
fessor in the spring of 1956; he will give 
a course on Italian quattrocento painting 
Dr. Evelyn Harrison has been appointed 
Assistant Professor; she will give courses 
on classical art. Professor Edith Porada of 
Queens College will be Visiting Professor 
during the winter term (September 195‘ 
January 1956) in Barnard College and in 
the graduate department at Columbia; she 


will give courses on ancient Oriental art 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Three new stafl members took up posi 


tions in the Department of Art last fall 
Mr. Karl Zerbe came to the campus as 


pt 


a visiting professor on leave from tl 





Gouache, 1954 


Boston Museum School of Fine Arts 
where he had been head of the Painting 
Department for seventeen years. Mr. 
Zerbe has now accepted a permanent posi- 
tion as Professor of Art at Florida State. 
Mr. Zerbe replaces Edmund Lewandowski 
who resigned in 1954 to accept the posi- 
tion of Director of the Layton School of 
Art in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr 
Howard Jones is teaching several courses 
in desigh. Mr. Jones came to FSU from 
Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. Mr. Donn Steward 
replaced Mr. William Boughton, who 
left to become head of the Department 
of Art in Beaumont, Texas. Mr. Steward 


tT yphie 


is teaching the graphic arts courses. He 
was previously at the State University 
of Iowa where he was the assistant of 
Mauricio Lasansky 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS 

The art department has been host to 
several visitors this year. During the fall 
quarter, visiting professor Russell Green 
College 
lesign and construction of 
stained glass windows. Painter Dan Lutz 
served as artist in residence for the 


of Stephens guided a class 


through the 


designers 
George Nelson and Charles Eames have 


spring quartet Industrial 
returned to the Georgia campus to con- 
tinue with the development of “The 
Georgia Experiment [his approach to 
undergraduate art teaching was illustrated 
by a display in Chicago and New York 
designed and constructed by professors 

Harold W escott, and 
Vincent Dieball of the Georgia staff. 
Professor S. Lane Faison, Jr of Wil- 


liams College gave an address on “The 


Erwin Breithaupt 


German Baroque in Color.” To facilitate 
display of exhibitions, the old library is 


being onverted into a university museum 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Sigfried 
Giedion, protessor of art history at the 
Federal Institute of Technology, Zurich, 
is currently visiting professor at Harvard 
In February, he was guest lecturer at 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY — William 
Friedman has joined the faculty of the 
Fine Arts Department as Associate Pro- 
fessor and Head of Design. Formerly 
Associate Director of the Walker Art 
Center, Friedman was with the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago last year on a design 
project and has recently been working 
with Charles Eames. 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOI 
OGY—Jay Doblin, executive designer 
with Raymond Loewy Associates, has 
been appointed director of the Institute 
of Design. He will assume leadership of 
the school in September when it moves 
into a new building being constructed 
on the south side campus 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGI 
LOS ANGELES—Mr. Gyorgy Szervey, a 
graduate of the school of Far East Rela 
tions in Budapest, will teach a course in 
Oriental Art History during the summer 
session. Mr. Szervey has recently come to 
the United States after 20 years in In 
donesia 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY INSTI 
TUTE OF FINE ARTS—Dr. Richard 
Krautheimer conducted the second Bald 
win Seminar of the year at Oberlin Col 
lege, February 7-18. The seminar titl 
was “Renaissance Architecture, Its Mean 
ing and Its Great Masters.’ A reprint of 
Dr. Krautheimer’s opening address is to 
be found in the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum's winter Bulletin 


LA JOLLA ART CENTER—Patrick 
Malone has been appointed director of 
the Art Center. He was formerly at the 
Art Institute in Chicago and before that 
received his graduate training at the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni 
versity. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 

During the summer session, Jean Charlot 
will teach advanced painting and_ the 
techniques of fresco. It is planned to hav 
the artist and his best pupils execute a 
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mural in one of the new structures on 
campus 


POMONA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT. 
CALIFORNIA—Mr. Peter Selz has ac- 
cepted an appointment as associate pro- 
fessor and chairman of the department 
of art at Pomona. He will take up his 
duties in September. Mr. Selz is at pres- 
ent assistant professor of art history and 
head of the art education program at the 
Institute of Design, Chicago 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—Robert 
Iglehart, chairman of the art education 
department of New York University, has 
accepted an appointment as professor and 
chairman of the department of art at the 
University of Michigan, effective in Sep- 

mber 1955. The teaching of history of 


rt at Michigan is administered in a 


"4 


eparate department under the chairman- 


s 


hip of George Forsythe. Studio courses 
ave previously been taught under the 
lirection of the School of Architecture. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE—On 
Sabbatical during 1955-56, Charles Pol- 
lock, assistant professor of art, will work 
in Mexico at San Miguel Allende. Dr. 
Martin Soria, assistant professor of art 
history, will spend most of his time in 
Spain and Portugal. He will continue 
work on his book The Art of Spain, 
Portugal and their Dominions 1550-1850 
which he is writing jointly with Professor 
George Kubler, chairman of the depart- 
ment of art history, Yale. Walter Abell 
has been appointed chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the American Society 
for Aesthetics. Plans are now in process 
for the 1955 annual meeting of this 
society, to be held at Northwestern this 
oming November, in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Midwestern 
College Art Association 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

Mrs. Betty Burroughs Woodhouse is the 
new curator of education at the Museum 
of Art starting July 1. Formerly instructor 
n art history and head of the art depart- 
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ment at the Cambridge School in Weston, 
Mass., Mrs. Woodhouse is a practicing 
sculptor and the daughter of the late 
Bryson Burroughs. She succeeds Katharine 
B “Neilson who has been appointed edu- 
cation director of Hartford's Wadsworth 
Atheneum as of next September 


SMITH COLLEGI 
the Smith College Museum of Art is 
Robert O. Parks who was previously As- 
sistant Director and Curator of Paintings, 
Prints, and Drawings at The John Herron 
Art Museum in Indianapolis. Beginning 


The new director of 


with the spring semester, he will also 
teach in the Art Department. Parks did 
his graduate work at the Institute of Fine 
Arts. New York University 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI 
FORNIA—Dr. Vincent Lanier, a gradu 


: 


ate of New York University, and a for 
mer faculty member at Queen's College 
N.Y. has accepted a position as co 
wdinator of the art education program at 


the university 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—Louis Bosa 
will teach painting and William McVey 
will teach sculpture during the 1955 sum 


mer session 


GEORGE’ BINET PRINT COLLEC 
TION, Brimfield Mass., has issued its 
1955-56 loan exhibition catalog of fine 
prints and posters. In addition to those 
previously in circulation, the following 
new exhibitions are available to univer 
sity and college museums and art depart 
ments: “The Sacred and Mystic Prints 
of the High Renaissance,” and “From 
Renoir to Picasso.’ The 16 page booklet 
has 31 illustrations and is free on request 
to interested institutions 


THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPOR 
ARY ART, BOSTON—organized and 
showed during May the first American 
exhibition of the sculpture of the Aus 


trian sculpture, Fritz Wotruba, with the 


cooperation and assistance of the Austrian 
Ministry of Education. It will be shown 
later in other American Cities. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AT RIVERSIDE—An = exhibition of 
paintings, drawings and prints by James 
Fuller was on view during April as the 
first of a series arranged by the Com- 
mittee on Art Exhibits. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—Two exhibi- 
tions on architecture were combined in a 
single showing at the department of fine 
arts, April 9 to April 30. ‘The Re-Union 
of Architecture and Engineering,” ar- 
ranged by Dean Leopold Arnaud of the 
School of Architecture, Columbia Uni- 
versity, consisted of two hundred en- 
larged photographs devoted to the major 
developments in building, design and 
construction. A second exhibit “A Study 
of Architecture through Structure’ was 
organized by the Student Chapter of the 
AIA. This was a display of senior student 
eEXercises May 15-June 12, saw a 
continuation of the one man shows by 
local artists. The work of Marjorie Eklind 
was on display 


ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
Lester Longman, Head of the Art De- 
partment, State University of Iowa, with 
Edmund Lewandowski, new Director of 
the Layton School of Art, and Ezio Mat 
tinelli, sculptor (formerly at Sarah Law 
rence College), were the jurors of the 
58th Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chi- 
cago and Vicinity 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO—tThe Re 
naissance Society held a memorial exhibi- 
tion for two weeks in May of paintings 
by old masters from the collection of Max 
and Leola Epstein 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—In 
May the Department of Art held its annual 
design exhibition, this year entitled ‘the 
heliotrope house,” and prepared by the stu 
dents of Professor John H. Shulze 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, GAINES- 
VILLE—A lively series of exhibitions was 
held this spring at the University Centet 
of the College of Architecture and Allied 
Arts including sculpture of Chaim Gross, 
drawings by Sargent, textiles, useful ob 
jects, Herbert Matter designs. 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGI 
LOS ANGELES—tThe art department is 
preparing several traveling exhibitions of 
student work. These may be reserved 
by writing the college, 5515 Franklin 
Avenue, Los Angeles 28, California. 
Among the exhibitions are a water color 
show by Sister Magdalen Mary's students 
and a drawing exhibit by Sister Mary 
Corita’s students. 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
The department of art held an invita 
tional exhibition “Design in Metal’’ dur- 
ing March. Represented in the show wer 
craftsmen from every section of the 
country. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—A 
special exhibition, Fish Forms in Art, was 
held in May, accompanied by a handsomely 
illustrated catalogue. It was prepared by 
Montfort Dunn, Acting Director of tl 
University Gallery with the aid of Judit! 
Cieslak and Eileen Michaels, Museum As 
sistants, who spent two months tracking 
down material which ranges from an 
Egyptian palette to a bronze by Braque and 
runs to 97 items. Anglers and other readers 
may wish to ask for the catalogue 


ve 


MUNSON-WILLIAMS-PROCTOR _ IN 
STITUTE—A large and impressive r 
trospective exhibition of the work of 
James Penney was held April 3 to 25 in 
the Art Gallery. An illustrated catalog 
has been published with a foreword by 
Harris K. Prior, Director of the Com 
munity Arts Program. Penney was 
brought up in Missouri, studied at the 
University of Kansas and the Art Stu 
dents League, and has since had an active 
teaching career. He came to Utica in 1948 
and has divided his time between Hamil- 
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ton College and the Institute. He has re 
cently accepted an appointment at Vassar 
and will take up his work there in the 
fall 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART—The 
special loan exhibition “Goya Drawings 
and Prints” from the Prado and the 
Lazaro Galdiano Museums of Madrid, 
supplemented by prints from the Rosen- 
wald Collection, which was shown in 
Washington during April, moved to the 
Metropolitan Museum in May and is later 
to be shown in San Francisco, Los Ap- 
geles, and Boston, circulated by the 
Smithsonian Institution. It is accompanied 
by an illustrated catalogue with introduc- 
tion by Xavier de Salas 


MUSEUM OF MODERN ART—Hugh 
R. Townley, sculptor, was one of three 
artists (Tom Benrimo and Richard O 
Tyler) in this year’s new talent exhibi- 
tion. Son of a college professor, he 
studied for two years in the art depart- 
ent of the University of WW isconsin, 
1946-1948. Later he studied abroad in 
Paris (with Zadkine), the Hague, and 
London, and since 1952 he has taught at 
the Layton School of Art in Milwaukee. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE—On view in 


March, ‘Painting and Sculpture, Concep- 
tion to Completion.” Organized by Pro- 
fessor Swift, the exhibition showed the 


thought processes of the artist through 
preliminary and related studies to the 

npleted work. A statement by each 
artist discussing his approach to creation 


accompanied sketches and finished work. 


During April, “Prints by Artists of 
Mexico and the American Southwest” 
loaned by the Achenbach Foundation for 
Graphic Arts. This was held in conjunc- 
tion with the Sixth Annual Conference 
on the American Southwest 


OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—An 
unusual exhibition entitled “De Naturali- 
bus” was held on this campus in April. 
Prepared by Robert C. Vickers of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts it drew upon the 
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WATER 


De Naturalibus Exhibition, Ohio Wesleyan 
University 


} 


departments of astronomy and mathe 
matics, classics hemustry, geology, phy 
sics, psychology, the Science Museum, and 
the fne arts department. The items found 


some of which are illustrated, were c 


bined with photographs, works, and dia 
grams by Charles Eames Among the 
items were meteorite, calcite crystal 
volute diagram and cephalapod, petrified 
coral, sponge, map of sea currents, shark 
skull, ostrich egg, electronic abstraction, 
lapis lazuli, gears, brain stone, molecular 
structure of table salt, namograph for 
larkening coefficients and triangular con 
structions, Bodoni “A 


schach pattern, and watch parts. 


simulated Ror 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S 
COLLEGE—The 44th Annual Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Painting, in 
cluding 45 items, was held this spring 
(until June 5) 


The SMITHSONIAN — INSTITUTION 
Traveling Exhibition Service has an 
nounced three new exhibitions which are 
on one to two year tours of I S. mu 
seums. “Fifty Years of Danish Silver 

presents the development of Jensen silver 


throughout its 50-year history starting 


with the designs by Georg Jensen and 





Johan Rahde. Altogether, sixteen designers 
are represented. A comprehensive exhibi- 
tion entitled “Austrian Drawings and 
Prints’ from the Albertina Museum in 
Vienna, has been organized by Dr. Otto 
Benesch, director of the Albertina. It con- 
sists of 116 original drawings and prints 
from the 15th to the 19th centuries. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA—lIn celebrating the 75th Anni- 
versary of the founding of the university, 
the fine arts department under Donald 
Goodall is planning an extensive exhibi- 
tion of work by graduates of the depart- 
ment who are still active in the held. The 
exhibition and reception are slated for 
October, 1955, to coincide with the peak 
of the anniversary celebration on the cam- 
pus. All graduates of the department are 
invited to write the fine arts office for 
further details and applications. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY—An exhibi- 
tion, “Design for Today's House’, was 
presented during March at the Joe and 
Emily Lowe Art Center. With the co- 
operation of many Syracuse business estab- 
lishments, this exhibition was organized 
by a faculty committee under the chair- 
manship of Ralph Laidlaw, associate pro- 
fessor of interior design 


YALE UNIVERSITY—tThe 13 artists who 
have served as Visiting Critics in the De- 
partment of Design during the last five 
years were represented by one painting 
each in an exhibition staged during April 
by Neil G, Welliver, candidate for the 
Master of Fine Arts degree this June. 
They are: Will Barnet, Alexey Brodo- 
vitch, Stuart Davis, Burgoyne Diller, 
Willem DeKooning, Henry Kreis, Alvin 
Lustig, Herbert Matter, Gabor Peterdi, 
Abraham Rattner, Ad Reinhardt, Jose de 
Rivera, and Corrado Marca-Relli. 


Art if c lege c ylections 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA—The 
Nebraska Art Association’s 65th Annual 
was held in the University Galleries, 
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Calvin Albert, Dervish, lead alloy. 1900 
University of Nebraska 


) 


February 27 through March 27. The ex 
hibition emphasized three aspects of 
contemporary American art: realism, geo 
metric abstraction, and welded sculpturé 
An illustrated catalog with introductions 
by Norman Geske, acting director of th 
University Galleries, and Eugene King 
man, director of the Joslyn Art Museum 
has been published. From the exhibition 
the following objects of art have been a 

quired by the university for the Frank M 
Hall Collection. Paintings: Willem De 
Kooning, Woman, oil; John Hartell 
Fragments, oil; Cleve Gray, The Harve 

of the Earth i ipe, oil; Theodoros 
Stamos, A Walk in the Poppies, oil; Hed 
da Sterne, New York #5, oil; Adolph 
Gottlieb, Black, Un-Black, oil; Bradley 
Walker Tomlin, #7, 1951, oil; John Fer 
ren, Red and Blue, oil. S ulpture Robert 
Huck, Sacrificial Carcass, welded bronz 
Calvin Albert, Dervish, lead alloy. Prints 
serigraphs by Warrington Colescott, Henry 
Mark, Edward Landon, Sylvia Wald, Dort 
Bothwell; lithographs by Ralston Craw 
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ford, James L. Steg, Stuart Davis, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Charles Sheeler; woodcuts by 
Leonard Baskin, Louis Schanker, Seong 
Moy; wood engravings by Misch Kohn, 
Arthur Deshaies; engravings by Sue Ful. 
ler, Milton Goldstein, John Paul Jones. 
Gabor Peterdi, Armin Landeck: two etch- 
ings by John Marin. Ceramics: three pieces 
by Alix and Warren McKenzie, four 
pieces by Gertrud and Otto Natzler. The 
following are the gift of ‘a friend of the 
University’’: Alexander Brook, The Bay 
Beyond, oil; Brian Connelly, Still Life 
With Flowers, casein Acquired for the 
collection of the Nebraska Art Associa- 
tion; Victor Candell, High Fidelity, oil: 
gift of the Woods Charitable Foundation: 
Walter Stuempfig, Via Partenope, oil, the 
ift of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Woods: 
Niles Spencer, Entrance to the Fort, Ber- 
muda, oil; Bernard Arnest, Fourteenth 
Avenue, oil. This year's acquisitions, with 
the exception of prints and ceramics, were 
included in the Nebraska Art Association's 
65th Annual Exhibition on contemporary 
art. For the first time the entire exhibition 
was shown at the Joslyn Art Museum in 
Omaha, Nebraska, April 14 through May 
10. A check list of works in all media mm 
the university's art collections is in prep- 
uration for publication during the year, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—From the 
irt exhibition held at the Seventh Festival 
of Contemporary Arts this spring the fol- 
lowing purchase awards were made: M 

que by Margo Hoff, Chicago; San Fran- 
cisco. Bay by Ralph S. DucCasse, San 
Francisco; Le Faou by Frank Duncan, New 
York; External Dictation by Leonard Ed- 
mondson, Pasadena, Calif.; Guardian by 
Morris Graves, Edmonds, Wash.; Ile de la 
Cité by Roger Kuntz, La Verne, Calif 
Night Music by George Ratkai, Province 
town, Mass.; and Landscape with Scrap 
Metal III by Karl Zerbe, Tallahassee, Fla 
Paintings receiving purchase awards were 
hosen by the entire faculty from exhibits 


ivailable for purchase 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
The Robert Hull Fleming Museum—The 
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museum has recently made the following 
accessions: (1) Sung vase, dark brown 
with painting of birds in black. (2) Three 
lead plaques from Flanders (7), Romanes 
que period, representing Saints Bartholo 
mew, John and a Bishop. (3) Gilt bronze 
Kwanyin, T'ang Period. (4) Bronze ting, 
Chou period (5) Nativity group, Spanish 
14th century, relief sculpture in wood 
painted and gilded. (6) Magi King 
Spanish, 14th century, relief sculpture in 
wood, painted and gilded. (7) Crucifix 
hoxwood, Southern Germany, ca. 1600 


International 


BELGIUM—the 14th International Art 
Week will be held in Belgium from August 
8 to 17. This will comprise guided visits 
to the important monuments and museums 
of Brussels, Antwerp, Mons, Ghent, Na 
mur, Bruges. Malines, Nivelles, Soignies 
Leau, Ostend, Hal, Dinant, Floreffe. In 
addition there will be several shows and 
concerts of high quality. Several countries 
will send delegates and groups of partici 
pants in a spirit of cultural and artistic 
interchange that has constantly been en 
couraged by UNESCO 


FRANCE: INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
OF ROMANESQUI STUDIES—Two 
years ago this Center was established in 
the Burgundian city of Tournus whose 
majestic Abbey of Saint Philibert is one 
of the finest monuments of Romanesque 
architecture. The Center selected the Abbey 
for “dedication to study, meditation, meet 
ings and work relative to the art of the 
tenth, eleventh and early twelfth cen 
turies.’’ It is planned to develop a library 
and to collect photographs, films, and 
other materials related to the period 
Grants have been received from the gov 
ernment and from the local municipality 
but further aid is needed. Interested 
American scholars and students are invited 
to visit the Center. Professor Kenneth 
Conant of Harvard has given his warm 
support. The Paris address of the Center 
is 43 rue Boissonade, 14°. 





Victor Candell, High Fidelity oil, 1954 
University of Nebraska 


ITALY: THE 18TH INTERNATIONAI 
CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY OF 
ART to be held in Venice in September 
1955, will include the following papers 
by American art historians: “The Fashion 
of Lacquer, 1600-1850" by Dr. Hans 
Huth, The Art Institute, Chicago; “Jan 
van Eyck and the Italian Renaissance’ by 
Prof. Millard Meiss, Harvard University; 
Rembrandt and Mantegna” by Prof 
Jakob Rosenberg, Harvard University; 
“The Mosaics of St. Mark's and the Cot 
ton Genesis” by Dr. Kurt Weitzmann 
Suite of Six Color 
Woodcuts of Heroic Landscapes by John 
Baptist Jackson after Marco Ricci” by 
Peter A. Wick, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; and “Little 


Princeton University; 


Known Venetian 
Drawings in American Collections’ by 
Miss Agnes Mongan, The Fogg Museum 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lupwic H. HEYDENREICH, Leonardo da 
Vinci, vol. I. 210 pp., vol. Il, xxi pp 
242 pl., London and New York: Ma 
millan, 1955. $20.00. 


January 3 
Dear Heinz: 

On getting back from Virginia, I had tl 
nicest of all New Year's presents possible 
There, waiting for me, was your Lé 4 

Of eight great piles of mail and stuff, that 
was what I took home from the office. I was 
well rewarded. 

I think I told you how, as a young Harvard 
graduate, I reveled in their facsimi I 
tions of the Leonardo MSS. But you 
gested them all, in a book that takes the pa 








} j 


More than once, I have read the elevated 
thoughts and words you devoted to this greatest 
man of all, in the catalogue of the Los Angele 
exhibition of 1949 
Now I am proud to own this wonderful book 
Yours ever faithfully 
Fiske Kin 


Ludwig Heydenreich himself, like this 
his book, has had a remarkable career. | 
first heard of him when, well before 
Munich, he sent me a paper of his on 
architectural models. He had had _ his 
doctorate from Hamburg, already on a 
first study of Leonardo. In 1943, he was 
appointed Director of the Institute of Art 
History in Florence. In 1947, in what wa 
momentarily, a cultural desert in West 
Germany, he founded and still directs 
the Central Institute of Art History in 
Munich. With the art library of the Uni 
versity of Munich destroyed, he got for 
the new Institute financial support not 
only from Bavaria, but from the othe: 
German lander. In 1948-1949 he was in 
the United States helping the Elmer Belt 
Library of Vinciana at Los Angeles, and 
the Museum there, with their Leonar 
exhibition. Horst Janson, just leaving 
Saint Louis for New York University 
got Heydenreich to take over the second 
half-year of academic teaching at Saint 


Louis. The next year he spoke with othe: 
distinguished foreign scholars for the Phila 
delphia Museum of Art and the American 
Philosophical Society in their jubilee of 
the 75th anniversary of the Museun 


Meanwhile, his eagerly awaited Leo 


nardo book was having its vicissitudes. 
Published in the last winter of the war, 
a few copies reached accessible friends, 
but the plates, the manuscript, and the 
main stock were destroyed with the city 
of Leipzig. A new edition went to press 
in the spring of 1951, and I saw the 
proofs of the text arrive on Heydenreich’s 
Munich desk in August, 1952. Alas, the 
Leonardo celebrations that summer in 
London, Paris, and Florence, which he 
attended, had already taken place. This 
tum appearance of the book at 
least allowed proof additions of many 
studies which formed part of the celebra- 
tion of Leonardo's 500th year. Now at 
last we have his own book and Heyden- 
reich—enormously productive in published 
preparatory papers—at last takes his due 
position among the great art historians. 

Some years ago when I was writing 

Rococo and my friend Panofsky was 
writing his Dérer, I asked whether he 
saw any trend in art-historical writing 
Perhaps he was influenced a bit by his 
urrent occupation when he answered, 


Biography: but he was justified also by 


suci events as Tolnay Ss M chelangelo, 
Middeldorf'’s Raphael, Jakob Rosenberg’s 
Rem! dt, and Heydenreich’s Leonard: 
Even in my Rococo, which dealt with a 
whole body of creative work, I quoted 
Lionello Venturi as saying C herchez 
LAL 
As the author has now long since 


finitely thrown in his lot with his 
native land, and is thus unlikely to be 
known personally here as well as he de- 


I permit myself three or four 


reminiscences. As my own first boyish 
inspiration was from Geymiiller’s Projets 
Primitits de Saint Pierre de Ron I was 
interested when Heydenreich told me he 
had once studied these and their attribu- 
tions. All his notes had bee: destroyed. I 


But you must remember at least 
some tentative conclusions, and could tell 
of them, to be taken a bit on trust. No, 

said, when you haven't had enough to 


eat for several years, you just don't re- 
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member. It was to Heydenreich, I have 
been told, that we owe the preservation of 
Siena, as that of Rothenburg to McCloy 
Perhaps this helped a little when, in 1950, 
with Pat Hale, then Land Commissioner 
for Bavaria, I was trying to get Heyden- 
reich a U.S. visa, as duly ‘“denazified. 
And I remember one night in 1949 over 
dinner in Philadelphia—a good one this 
time—when he had been asked to take 
several different chairs in America, and 
some people had told him: You owe it 
to your boy to accept. He was a littl 
tempted, but reluctant. Time has amply 
ratified his decision. When in Munich in 
1953 I asked him how his young boy felt 
about rearmament, at a time the standard 
answer tended to be Ohne mich, he said 
he had told his son: “My father was a 
general, my brother was a general; if you 
have got to be a soldier, better be a good 
one.’ 

FISKE KIMBALI 

Philadelpha Museum of Art 


STELLA KRAMRISCH, The Art of India, 
231 pP.. 191 ill. (8 in color) New 
York: Phaidon Press, 1954 
Dr. Kramrisch writes with such great 

personal feeling about her subject that 

the lyric style is rather like a virtuoso 
performance, at which one is apt to be 
moved more by. the rhapsodic flow of 
words than their actual content. I mean 
this quite frankly as a compliment; Dr 

Kramrisch has one of the most expressive 

modes of writing in the field of art his 

tory. Sometimes in reading the descrip 
tions of the great sculptures of the Deccan 
one feels as though the words themselves 
were, like the sculptor’s chisel, disengag 
ing the forms from the stone to become 
manifest before us. The author has suc- 
ceeded admirably in transmuting a some 
times rather obscure style into a direct 
description of principles of Indian art 
so that, in a way, this book is a remark- 

writer s 

The Hindu Temple simplified to such 

i degree that it can probably be under- 

tood by most “average readers.” 


The fifty pages of text are not, strictly 
speaking, a history in the usual sense, but 
rather a consideration of fundamental 
concepts of art and architecture as they 
appear at different moments in—to use 
one of Dr. Kramrisch’s favorite words 
the devolution of Indian art. The endless 
reference to plates which pepper this 
short chapter are rather annoying inter- 
ruptions to the reader, and their relevance 
to the text is not always clear. 

Indian critics with the chauvinistic bias 
that has marked their attitude since 1948 
will probably object to Dr. Kramrisch’s 
omission of Mogul art, on the grounds 
that, geographically, it belongs to India. 
The present writer is inclined to agree 
with Dr. Kramrisch that “Islamic art in 
India is a chapter by itself” (p. 45, mn. 1). 
Just as Buddhism reached China when far 
Eastern civilization was already immensely 
old and, realistically regarded, was at 
best only a ripple on the sea of Chinese 
aesthetic tradition, so the Islamic art of 
the Moguls at a late period and, although 
absorbing Indian traditions, remained a 
separate and essentially foreign manifesta- 
tion. 

Some equally chauvinistic supporters 
of Gandhira art, like the present reviewer, 
might object mildly to the rather cursory 
dismissal of a school that, after all, con- 
tributed the Buddha image and the narra- 
tive iconography from the Buddha legend. 
But this is a minor point of criticism of a 
book that is intended to give a completely 
Indian explanation of Indian art. 

The plates on the whole are remarkably 
good, and for the most part are not over- 
dramatized by the tricks of illumination 
so often employed in photography of 
sculpture. Painting is represented in black 
and white by only one or two details of 
wall-paintings, and the three color plates 
of Ajanta do not give an entirely accurate 
impression of the originals. The selection 
of the plates shows a decided bias toward 
Hindu art, perhaps understandable in view 
of the author's interests, but it is un- 
fortunate that there is only one complete 
Buddha figure shown, and not 


a single 
example of the Buddhist cult image as 
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it developed from the Kushan and Gand 
hara periods to the age of the Guptas 
Perhaps this omission was deliberate in 
order to avoid the illustration of the well 
known examples of Buddha statues. But 
the present limited selection leaves the 
reader with a rather incomplete idea of 
the evolution of Buddhist art. 

Many of the photographs are of en 
tirely new material, but, although beaut: 
ful as reproductions, are often repetitive 
in the multiplication of details of singl 
monuments. Much of the material chosen 
for these illustrations is very fascinating 
for the specialist in Indian art who can 
only regret the writer's inability to present 
a really complete publication of thes« 
novelties. The concentration on many 
details, rather than complete views, is of 
course an admirable technique for in 
ducing the viewer to explore the separate 
subtleties of a monument, but in many 
cases, especially in architecture, the ab 
sence of complete elevations robs us of any 
sense of scale or organization. There ar« 
certain rather curious omissions in th¢ 
choice of reproductions which may be ex 
plained by the author's personal taste; for 
example, there is not a single illustration 
of a chaitya-hall. One has the feeling here, 
as in the writer's avoidance of illustra 
tions of the Buddha image or the popular 
Nataraja type, that she has been at such 
pains to avoid the commonplace that she 
has omitted the typical as well 

The notes on the plates (pp. 198-214) 
in a way comprise a quite separate part 
of the book. They provide very precis« 
iconographical and some historical infor 
mation on the subjects of the illustrations 
so that this section of the book, taken by 
itself, gives a more detailed and properly 
historical account of Indian art than the 
introductory text. Separate again, with 
more notes, is an appendix with twenty 
seven illustrations of heterogeneous objects 
of all periods that appear to have been in 
cluded as an afterthought to supplement 
the photogravure plates 

The description of classic painting is 
peculiarly effective in its analysis of the 


compositional construction of the Ajanta 
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wall-paintings, especially with regard to 
the role of the prismatic rock convention 
that at once enfolds these forms in space 
and projects them to the ambient of the 
beholder. The sections of the text dealing 
with later painting provide a lucid sum. 
mary of the translation of the early plastic 
style into linear surface design Although 
several examples of miniatures as late as 
the nineteenth century were chosen for 
illustration, it seems unfortunate in a 
popular book to omit entirely reproduc. 
tions of the Kangra Schools, a late flower. 
ing which, although admittedly lacking in 
the strength of the earlier styles, has a 
lyric quality of timeless rapture that js 
very appealing to those making their first 
acquaintance with Indian art 

Although most Western readers can- 
not be expected to appreciate Indian art 
except as form dynamically revealed, Dr 
Kramrisch’s book fulfills its function as 
an introduction to this difficult subject 
by explaining the nature of the Indian 
aesthetic ideal and, for those who can 
follow her into the mysteries of its crea- 
tion, the metaphysical basis of its making 
Although the publishers claim that “this 
book is the first in the field’ in revealing 
that ‘the arts of India have a proper place 
in the universal history of art’, is pat- 
ently absurd, the writer has done a splen- 
did job of popularization, explaining In- 
dian art in an Indian way, and in the 
process making at least this one facet of the 
Indian point of view understandable to the 
Mysterious West 

BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR 
Harvard University 


ErwIN R. GOODENOUGH, Jewssh Symbol 
in the Greco-Roman Period, vol. 4, The 
Problem of Method: Symbols from Jew 

Cult, Bollingen Series, XXXVII 
xiii + 235 pp., 117 ill, New York 
Pantheon Books, 1954. $7.50 
In 1953 Erwin R. Goodenough pub 
lished in three volumes his excellent sut- 
vey of the archaeological remains of Juda 
ism of the Greco-Roman period. In this 
volume he begins an appraisal of his 
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collection of materials, first in a study of 
the problems of method and then in an 
analysis of Jewish cult symbols. His at- 
tack on the problem of interpreting monu- 
ments without direct literary documenta- 
tion, in the face of an opposition to all 
potentially idolatrous imagery and sym 
bolism implicit in the “‘spirit or letter of 
rabbinic writings,” should interest all 
scholars concerned with the interpretation 
of symbolism. The decoration of syna 
gogues and burying places, which, accord 
ing to Goodenough, may be taken to 
represent the religious attitudes of Jewish 
communities, has long been regarded as 
without religious significance by scholars 
such as Klein, Albright, and Galling 

To justify his break with traditional 
scholarship which largely follows the 
rabbinic tradition, Goodenough devotes 
a considerable section to methods of 
evaluating symbolism. His discussion of 
method shows the influence of scholars 
such as Panofsky and the impact of recent 
work in the psychology of art. Assuming 
that a mystical and escatological associa 
tion of symbols was common among both 
Jews and pagans in the Hellenistic and 


Roman periods and was directed toward 
the assurance of immortality in Jewish 
terms, the second section undertakes a 
detailed analysis of the leading Jewish 
symbols. The menorah or seven-branched 
candlestick, the Torah shrine, the lulab 
and ethrog associated with Tabernacles 
the shofar or ram's horn trumpet, and th 
incense shovel connected with liturgical 
practice are considered against the back 
ground of spiritual change in the late 
ancient world. In the analysis of thes« 
Jewish symbols, this work shows in a 
convincing way how archaeological evi 
dence may be used without major depend 
ence upon the old classical method of 
direct philological support 

This major study of Jewish symbols in 
the Greco-Roman world, which is of im 
portance to all students not only of Jewish 
but of ancient and early Christian art 
and religion, will be continued in two 
more volumes, one dealing with the sym 
bolism of fish, bread, and wine in pagan 


ism and Judaism, the other with purely 
pagan symbols utilized by the Jews. This 
volume like the other three has been 
given an excellent format thanks to the 
Bollingen Foundation 
H. L. THOMAS 
University of Missouri 


JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER, American 
Painting: The Light of Distant Skies 
1760-1835, 306 pp., 102 ill, New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1954. $10.00. 


Volume I (by a different publisher) of 
Mr. Flexner’s serial on American painting 
ended with Copley’s embarkation for 
Europe in 1774. The present Volume II, 
set in clearer type and avoiding colored 
illustrations, begins with Benjamin West's 
walking the streets of London to shop for 
a sword. For West had a _ rendezvous 
with King George III. He was presenting 
his canvas, Agrippina with the Ashes of 
Germanicus, and he had to be attired with 
the correct sword. The appointment, of 
course, led to two others: to that of West 
as Court Painter and finally to that of 
the same person as President of the Royal 
Academy. West lugged his painting before 
His Majesty in 1768. 

From then until 1835 we see how in 
Mr. Flexner’s spirited prose the will-o’ 
the-wisp of historical painting and of the 
European grand style beckoned to Copley, 
Trumbull, Vanderlyn, Allston, and Morse 
For three quarters of a century this /gwis 
fatuus was the light of distant skies—from 
London, from Paris, from Rome. Only 
two of the many American painters who 
studied in West's studio—Stuart and 
Earl—were unaffected by it. With the 
exception of Copley, who is loved for 
his pre-European non-historical paintings 
they are the two whom posterity has most 
apprec iated. 

Benjamin West's theories and influence 
dominate the book when our painters are 
in Europe. Stuart dominates it when they 
are back at home. Yet no one else could 
paint like Stuart, though Jouett was the 
one to try most successfully, and no one 


else of Stuart's calibre had the sense to 
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stay away from historical paintings or 
panoramas. 

Small wonder then that as_ historical 
painting waned, so did the light of dis- 
tant skies and the light of young hopefuls 
such as Trumbull, Allston, Vanderlyn, and 
Morse. Mr. Flexner picturesquely explains 
their painting frustrations by saying that 
they were in love with love. They painted 
by theory; they didn’t know American 
life. 

What Mr. Flexner is leading up to is 
the age of power and glory—reserved, 
one can bet, for Volume III—when land 
scape and genre will refresh the air. Not 
that he doesn’t mention the first stirrings 


of the Hudson River School landscape 


with Doughty in 1820 and with Cole in 
1823, but it is in about as many words as 
it has taken to write it here. He naturally 
mentions earlier the landscapes of Allston 
and of Morse and the work of Beck, 
Winstanley, Groombridge, Birch, and 
Guy. Francis Guy is discussed with par- 
ticular appropriateness as an artist of the 
vernacular who dared to do the anti 
Stuart thing. But it might have been 
better had the author played up thes 
landscapes even more. After all, in the 
Columbianum exhibition of 1795 land 
scapes were “almost as popular as like 
nesses.” 

As to genre, Mr. Flexner duly empha 
sizes genre tendencies, but again they are 
sporadic. One sees them in Leslie, in 
Allston, and in Morse, whose famous 
House of Representatives was influenced 
by the popularity of Granet’s Capuchi) 
Chapel, “ten copies of which were rolling 
across the land.”” Mr. Flexner could easily 
have mentioned Mount who was painting 
by 1828 and in public notice by 1835 
just as he could have drawn upon Quidor 
Nevertheless, to hold the author to a strict 
accountability in point of time is not 
necessary, as genre and landscape do not 
bolster his thesis. They are the light soon 
to be overhead and not that of distant 
skies. 

What must be recorded of the present 
volume is that it treats what now seems 
like the dullest period of American paint 
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ing (except for some excellent early 
landscapes) in a strange and effective 
manner. The author writes on p. 86 that 
Trumbull foreshadowed the technique of 
such modern novelists as Dos Passos, who 
elucidate a period not by the experiences 
of a single character but by interweaving 
the lives of many men. Mr. Flexner does 
the same, enliveningly. This may make 
the story more difficult to follow, jump. 
ing now forward, now back, a flick here. 
a flick there, but it makes it infinitely 
more of a story because he does it so 
well 
Since his America’s Old Masters, the 

author's aesthetic perceptions have im- 
proved. His tolor notes are better and 
while he does not have the eye of a 
painter-author like Mr. Barker, he has a 
sense for facts and for a somewhat mor- 
dant recounting of them which makes for 
engrossing reading. Yet for all of his 
realism, Mr. Flexner seems to this ob- 
server quite romantic. He is chatty, gos- 
sipy, and a little exaggerative. That is, he 
writes history in the only way in which it 
appears to be acceptable for contemporary 
readers—romantically. We are not sure 
whether such a manner is suspect or not. 
At any rate, he carries it off well. With 
the question still unanswered we prefer to 
wait for Volume III, where the going 
may be rougher and the tests more rigor- 
ous, before giving our conclusion 

JAMES W. LANE 

Marymount College 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


GEORGE HEARD HAMILTON, Manet and 
his Critics. x + 295 pp., 39 ill, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. 
$5.00 
It is regrettable that there is no sub- 

stantial work in English treating the first 

artist who can be called a modern since 

Duret'’s Histoire de Edouard Manet et de 
n oeuvre, written more than a half cen- 

tury ago and translated into English in 

1910. Professor Hamilton's excellent vol- 

ume does not fill this hiatus since it is 

meant to be neither a biography of the 
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painter nor a critical survey of his entire 
artistic output. Here the attempt is made, 
and most successfully, to survey Manet's 
relationship to the official Salon to which 
he submitted paintings from 1859, when 
he was twenty-five, up to 1882, the year 
before his death. While Hamilton judi- 
ciously narrowed his scope, he could not 
help stepping beyond his self-imposed 
limits. Thus, the first chapter deals suc- 
cinctly with that curious phenomenon, the 
Salon, throughout the 19th century, while 
the last two chapters treat Manet's post- 
humous vindication and glory. Inevitably, 
there are many paragraphs throughout the 
book touching upon Manet's enigmatic 
personality—he left few clues as to his 
character, except for some letters, and he 
had only few, though very devoted, 
friends. Altogether, one would have 
wished that Professor Hamilton had given 
us a full and scholarly life of the artist 
instead of the present book, though it 
offers invaluable source material to any 
future biographer 

Like Cézanne, but quite unlike Courbet, 
Manet yearned for official recognition; he 
“resented public hostility and wanted the 
honors the others despised or learned to 
do without.” Cézanne, despite, untiring 
efforts, never did get a canvas into what 
he scornfully termed “‘le Salon de Bougu- 
ereau,” but Manet, whose work was less 
revolutionary, managed with some regu- 
larity to be represented there. Yet only 
twice, at the beginning and towards the 
end of his career, did he receive awards 
(in 1861, an honorable mention, and in 
1881, a second class medal). Significantly, 
of all the painters who served on_ the 
Salon jury or received prizes in the 1859- 
1882 period, all but three or four are 
completely forgotten by now, and rightly 
SO 

Students of 19th century art will appre 
ciate the rich samples of criticism that 
Professor Hamilton has, for the first time, 
culled from the French press and trans- 
lated into English. Some of the comments 
on Manet make entertaining reading to- 
day. The young artist's realistic portrait 
(1860) of his parents stirred one critic to 


this exclamation: ‘The artist's parents 
must more than once have cursed the day 
when a brush was put in the hands of 
this merciless portraitist.’” Other conserva- 
tive critics, however, gave solid reasons 
rather than invective for their rejection of 
Manet. As Manet grew freer and bolder— 
especially after 1871—the critics were less 
and less able to grasp what he aimed at. 
Towards the end of his career, Manet saw 
himself referred to in the press in wise- 
cracks like this: “The master has reached 
the stage of a twenty-year-old student.” 
But old Baudelaire held him in high es- 
teem (‘‘There is an irresistible charm’), 
Duranty defended him (‘There is pre- 
cisely nothing less debauched than the 
works of Manet’’), Mallarmé challenged 
Manet’s detractors (“What is an ‘un- 
finished’ work, if all its elements are in 
accord, and if it possesses a charm which 
could easily be broken by an additional 
touch?”’), and Duret truly understood his 
greatness (‘He is an innovator, one of 
the rare beings who has his own view of 
nature and who, for that reason, is very 
much alive’). 

Manet, though striving for general 
recognition, knew his own value, and was 
sure that, some day, the tide of opinion 
would turn in his favor. Towards the end 
of his life he wrote to a particularly nasty 
critic: “I should be sorry not to read, in 
my lifetime, the splendid article which 
you will devote to me after my death.” 
Still, even the adverse criticisms are well 
worth reading today, for evaluations 
change, and there are valid and helpful 
observations in some of the hostile criti- 
cisms. For, as Professor Hamilton warns 
us, “to accept Manet without further con- 
sideration as one of the masters of mod- 
ern painting is to avoid the task of re- 
examining the artist and his work and so 
to fail to reach an understanding of the 
complex issues of modern art.” 

The quotations could have been pruned 
for a gain in readibility. One might also 
wish that Manet’s snowballing reputation 
in the seven decades since his death had 
been treated at more length. But these are 
minor flaws. Manet and his Critics is a 
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pioneering reference work, well docu- 
mented and usefully indexed. All of the 
thirty-eight paintings submitted to the 
Salon are reproduced in black and white; 
a bit of spice is added by four cartoons of 
the ‘sixties and ‘seventies, acidly caricatut 
ing Manet’s manner. 

ALFRED WERNER 

New York 


ANDRE LHOTE, Theory of Figure Paint- 
ing, xvi+168 pp., 113 ill. (9 in 
color), New York: Frederick A. Pra¢ 
ger, 1954. $7.50. 

Has contemporary painting gone over- 
board listening to its own heartbeat and 
wallowing in a reverence for uncontrolled 
splashings? Yes, insists the author. Solu 
tion? “Pictorial order!” Dealing with the 
ideas and philosophy of the author, illu 
strated by figure paintings, this book is 
at once very interesting, often controversial 
and frequently didactic. 

One agrees with Lhote that modern art, 
in its excesses, frequently overlooks the 
pictorial limitations which govern ex- 
pression: “genius is {thought} to pass 


physically into one’s work. . Such an 
inference leads to an aesthetic system 
based on frenzy and caprice. . " But 


one is in disagreement that it is primaril) 
through “pictorial order” that a new aes 
thetic is to be built. 

Mr. Lhote begins by vigorously con 
demning the amateur painter: there are 
too many of them; they clutter up the 
scene; the public no longer admires the 
real qualities of painting, but feels it can 
paint at the drop of a paint brush. The 
real qualities of painting are obscured by 
the tricky, the slick, the obvious; pat 
terns of exciting color thrown together 
haphazardly attract attention at the ex 
pense of pictorial structure. Lhote then 
speaks of structure, of composition and 
organization, of “intelligence’’ in art. Ex- 
amples of intelligence are to be found in 
the promulgation of the laws of perspec 
tive in the Renaissance, in the proportions 
of the Golden Section, and in the know! 
edge and utilization of the relationship 
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between drawing and painting, the former 
dealing with delineation and chiaroscuro 
and the latter with modulation and color, 
He then illustrates his ideas by reference 
to various techniques employed by the 
masters in their figure paintings 
Many of his insights are brilliant and 
one can learn much from them. But when 
he didactically insists that the solution to 
creative problems in painting is primarily 
through structural relationships, one must 
“Keeping to my principle, 
which is never to interpret works by feel. 
ing (that perverted demon of  subjec- 
tivity), I have spoken only of technique 
which controls all the deviations of senti- 
ment as the ‘sun controls the movement 
of sap. Thus all roads lead to technique, 
All the painter's impulses are assimi- 
lated into his technique with its basis of 
onstants’,”’ 


disagree 


constants referring to pic- 
torial limitations. But since we constantly 
seek to know these limitations, can we un- 
categorically state what they are or that 
we will be certain to find them chiefly 
through sensitivities to formal relation- 
ships in a painting? The factors involved 
in the creative act do not reveal themselves 
easily and permit of a ready semantic 
codification. After all, the painter is creat- 
ing his semantics, in part, out of creative 
explorations, much as did the earlier mod- 
ern artists: “When we invented cubism 
we had no intention whatever of invent- 
ing cubism. We wanted simply to ex- 
press what was in us.” (Picasso) 

André Lhote’s plea for greater pro- 
fundity in art and for understanding of 
techniques in the development of paint- 
ing, the importance of them and their use 
in expressing sensitivities, are important 

even though the arena for action he 
suggests implies too restricted an area for 
creative comfort. 

While this book suffers severely from 
all of the usual difficulties that an artist 
has in writing, its value lies precisely in 
the fact that Lhote as an artist is able to 
call pertinent attention to some of the sig- 
nificant problems that face the serious 
painter. He is perhaps nowhere better than 
when he refers directly to specific paintings, 
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of which there are a large and varied group 
reproduced, to explain his ideas. 

Theory of Figure Painting is a welcome 
addition to the literary documents on 
modern art by practising artists, reflecting 
as it does the sentiments, ideas, and con- 
clusions of a well-known teacher and 
artist long associated with the develop- 
ment of modern art. It is a book to be 
valued for its serious evaluation of im- 
portant aspects of painting—aspects that 
need to be seriously considered 
the larger picture of creativity by the seri- 
ous student. 


within 


ALLEN LEEPA 
Michigan State College 


FREDERICK M. LOGAN, Growth of Art in 
American Schools, 310 pp., 20 ill., New 
York: Harper, 1955. $3.50. 

Since the publication of Walter Smith 
Teachers Manual of Free Hand Drawing 
and Designing in 1873 a great many 
books have been written on various as 


st 


pects of art education. Each has made its 
contribution either in point of view, in 
philosophy, in subject matter or in the 
expressive development of the individual 
For the first time, with the exception of 
brief historical accounts in earlier books, 
there appears in one volume a complete 
synthesis of all previous writing on art 
education. 

Growth of Art in American Schools is 
in many ways a phenomenal book. No 
where in the literature of the field may 
one find such a thorough, well docu- 
mented and scholarly treatment of the 
historical development of art education 
But Logan presents more than a mere 
factual history. His research includes all 
that is historically significant and in addi- 
tion brings to light many generally un 
known influences. The historical facts are 
clearly stated and with them the author 
analyzes educational developments as re 
lated to social and political conditions, to 
current pedagogical theory, and to the 
then existing climate. The 
thoughtful fusion of such elements brings, 
for the first time, the development of art 


artistic 


education into true and decisive perspec- 
tive. Of even greater significance is the 
emphasis given to the relationship of the 
past to the ideas and problems facing art 
education today. 

Logan discusses a host of subjects in- 
cluding Freubel’s Kindergarten, Hegel's 
philosophy, the influences of such artists 
as West, Peale, Eakins and Ryder, John 
Dewey, Franz Cizek, the Bauhaus, the 
progressive education movement, and the 
Owatonna Art Education Project. These 
are not only described but are shown in 
relationship to each other so that one is 
able to grasp their significance in the total, 
evolving scheme of art and education. 
The essential idea of such books as the 
Visual Arts in General Education, Lowen- 
feld’s Creative and Mental Growth, Read's 
Education Through Art and Dewey's Art 
as Experience are similarly treated. 

Any attempt to analyze what has hap- 
pened in the past involves judgments as 
to value and the degree of influence. 
Logan has shown unusual skill, not only 
in describing the nature of developments, 
but also in assessing their relative value. 
It may be asked, however, whether suffi- 
cient emphasis has been given to the part 
that the private elementary and secondary 
schools played in the development of art 
education between 1920 and 1935. It was 
in the private schools at this time that im- 
portant innovations were being introduced 
and practiced. What was practiced, was 
written and talked about. The results of 
the art programs were frequently ex- 
hibited at the annual national conferences 
of the Progressive Education Association. 
Because of the interest in a new methodo- 
logy and child art, the art teachers in 
these schools were often obliged to teach 
for visitors from the public schools across 
the nation and on occasion for teachers 
from foreign countries. In many instances 
new approaches reached the public 
schools only after they became well es- 


tablished in the experimental private 
schools 
Logan briefly mentions a J. L. Todd, 


Public 


director of the 
School ot 


Industrial Art 


Philadelphia, in connection 
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with Mr. Todd’s interest in permitting 
children to think for themselves rather 
than being chained to a system of draw- 
ing cubes and hemispheres. I wonder if 
Logan is referring to J. Liberty Tadd who 
wrote New Methods in Education first 
published in 1898, running to 10,000 
copies by October, 1912. If so, it would 
be interesting to surmise the extent of Mr 
Todd's influence particularly since New 
Methods in Education devoted a con- 
siderable portion of its illustrated text to 
art including recommended exercises in 
ambidextrous drawing. 

In his final chapter title, Art Educa 
tion: The Shape of Things to Come 
Logan looks into the future. The sug- 
gestions he makes in this connection ar¢ 
all the more commanding since they grow 
out of a careful analysis of the past and 
present state of art education. It is cer 
tainly one of the finest chapters in the 
book. The ideas presented are provocative 
not only for the student and art teacher 
but for school superintendents, college 
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teachers and administrators, and art con- 
scious laymen. Here Logan foresees 
greater efforts made toward aesthetic jn. 
tegration through the communication arts. 
and more stress on the training of the 
artist-teacher and his efficient use in public 
education. His discussions on social re. 
sponsibility in art, art and general edy- 
cation, art education associations, and 
what may be anticipated for the colleges 
and the public schools are at once lucid and 
eminently challenging. 

Growth of Art in American Schools is 
indeed a most significant contribution to 
the literature in art education 

HAROLD A. SCHULTZ 
University of Illinois 
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have listed Columbia University Press as 
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